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EDITORIAL NOTE 


T HTS objeot of the Editors of tbin sorios lb a 
Tory definite cue. They deeire abore all 
things that, in their humble way, these booka 
ahall be tiie ambassadors of good-will and 
imderatanding between East and West—the old 
world of Thought and the new of Aotion. In 
this endeaTOur, and in their own sphere, they 
are but followers of the highest example in the 
land. They are confident that a deeper know¬ 
ledge of the great ideals and lofty philosophy 
of Oriental thought may help to a teTiral ^ 
that true spirit of Charity which neither despises 
nor fears the nations of another creed and colour. 
Elnally, in t.bftnlring press and public for the 
very cordial reception giren to the “Wisdom 
of the East” Series, they wish to state that 
no pains have been spar^ to secure the best 
specialists for the treatment of the 'various 
subjects at hand. 

L. CRANMER-BYNO. 

S. A, KABADU. 

KoATsaacos Secvnr, 

31 CbiokwbiS Boaa, 

EsrisroTOir. 8.W. 
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LEGENDS OF INDIAN 
BUDDHISM 


INTRODDCnON 

A mong the neziy religions beliefs originating 
in the specnUtive Oriental mind, Buddbism 
is one 'which becomes increasingly at-tractive 
to Occidentals. Dissatisfied with the system 
of rewards and pimisbments mitigated by aaonfice 
and mercy, to which the race has so long been 
enslsTed, the modern mind of the Weet is in¬ 
clined to favour a creed which teaches that 
good inevitably brings forth good, and evil evil, 
In the number of its adherents and in the 
area of its prevalence Buddhism surpasses any 
other creed ; and its ezistenoe throu gh twenty- 
four centuries entitles it to be considered one 
of the most venerable forme of belief. 

Buddhism in its purity ignored the existence 
of a God, it denied the existence of a soul; 
it was not so much a religion as a code of ethics. 
The relations of Buddhism to the still more 
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Rncient religion of Hinduism may be compared 
to the relation of Chnatianity to JudaUm. Ae 
Christians satr in Christianity the fnldlment of 
Judaism, so BuddhisU beheld in their oreed the 
natural evolution of Hinduism. It has been 
maintained* that Buddhism, while introducing 
into the older religion several striking innova* 
tions, involved no absolute break with Hinduism. 
As Jeeus was born and brought up a Jew, so 
was Gautama,' the founder of Buddhism, bom 
and brought up a Hindu. As certain pagan 
myths and pagan festivals became Christianised, 
sc, in a much greater degree, did Hindu myth- 
ology pass into Buddhist legends. Gautama, 
we are told, oame to deliver not men only, 
but the deities, or devas, of Hindnism. We 
read that “to the city of deliveranoe he led 
thousands of men and gods,*’ that “to eighty 
thousand divinitiee he revealed the truth.’* 

In the Buddhist as in the Hometio world, 

< Seo Studts ^hiHovt (1SS4}, 

p. ISO, ud Dr. L. D. BfireMt. Th« fath cf (Wl«dom of 
tl>» 5^ Series), Introdueticp, p. & To Dt. B&n>ett ead to 
!£{•. Bode the present writer wiahee M expreae bar gratitude 
for the reedieg of the tf S. of tbia work ud for ueefu] rigger 
Kiona, which lie bee been beppj to adopt. 

t QevUm* wu the le&uJr name of tba Boddha, or Gn* 
tighteaad One (see Seinri^ Kern, X>af BufcMmus «nd 
MMM OmJ»icfU4 m Jndim, 1SS2. toI. i. p. 818). At hie 
birth, SSO s.o. (>M., p. 3S), he reoetead the uuae 
of Siddhdrtha, which meue .* he iriio bae aooompliabed hii 
aim.” Hie diaaplaa caUled him by eomeroua titiee, masy 
of whiob vUI appear id tbeee pages. 
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gods ftnd men lived side side. ' Indeed, the 
deities of both worlds are but beings Uving under 
happier oonditionB than men, 

Gautama seems to have accepted not Hindu 
mythology only, but the Hindu theory of the 
universe. At any rate he appears to have made 
no attempt to formulate any theory of his ovn. 
But long after his death, his disciples, according 
to their vanoua schools of philosophy,^ evolved 
theories vhioh they attributed to Gautama, 
One of these is ezpiressed in a dialogue' between 
Gautama and his disciple K&dyapa. 

*‘On what doth the earth repose, 0 Gautama 
asked E&^yapa. 

“The earth reposeth oa the oirole of the 
waters, 0 Brahman.” 

*‘And the circle of the waters, on what doth 
it repose ? ” 

*' It reposeth on the wind.” 

“ And the wind, 0 Gautama, on what doth 
it repose t ” 

“ It reposeth on the ether.” 

*'And the ether, 0 Gautama, on what re> 
poseth it! ” 

”Thou eearohest too far. 0 great Brahman, 

* S. Bonoui in L’Inir^u6ti«n i PButoirt du 
Iniim (1S76, p. S97) teyB fibore wen four chief ccheol* fouaded 
^ the faux chief ^wjplee of GeutAVe—Rebule bia eoo, 
UpAli. efid K^y^TnAft. 
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thotx seftTcIsest too far. The ether, 0 Brahman, 
repoaath on nothing ; it hath no support.” 

We Ocddentab, however, are not likely to 
go to Buddhiam for any syatem of ^yeics or 
of metaphysics. The attraction of Gautama’s 
teaching for Western minds lies in hU theory 
of good and evil, and in the rules fox conduct 
which he laid down. And there is no doubt 
that in the past his doctrine has ezerted a great 
civilising a nd humanising influence, flist in that 
north-eastern corner of India where he lived ^ and 
worked, then throughout the Indian Peninsula, 
and later in eastern lands beyond India. 

The way of salvation preached by Gautama 
is in effect a system of intellectual and moral 
self-cnlture. It depends not upon the mediation 
of any god or priest, not upon the offering of 
any sao^ce or any mortiflcatlon of the flesh, 
not upon the accomplishment of any outward 
act, Imt npon the growth of the inner nature 
to be brought about by selfn^ontTol and diligence. 
Every man must be a lamp unto himself, to 
hold fast... to the truth, to look not for refuge 
to any one besides himeelf.” 

The reformed creed of Gautama involved a 

^ H« wu bcro Gt tbe 6lky> tribe, ia the gro^ o( r.nm hini, 
not U* from bit iather'e oii; of EftpilAVMtu. Alokt'i erigiael 
ecapice wm tbet of Uegadha, «itaet«d immedietely eonth 
of ibe Geaget. Bat he ezteaded bis ^fonunioD ovet vut 
ersM. from the valley of Cebul to tbe moutbs of the Oiuigee 
•Ad from the Himeli^ae to south of the ‘V’iudbye moustalu. 
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certain modification of the older Hindu doc¬ 
trines. Perhaps the moat atrikiDg innovation 
it introduced was its rejeotion of the caste 
system. The greatest Buddhist King, the 
iioka of these legends, was following hie master, 
Gautama, when he said of Buddha^s Law : 

'* Caste may he considered when it is a question 
of marriage or of an invitation, hut not of the 
Law, for the Law's fulfilment is the result of 
virtue, and virtue dependeth not upon caste. ... 
For the sage there ie no difference between the 
body of a prince and the body of a slave.”' 

Gautama's rejeotion of penance as a means 
of salvation was another deviation from Hinduism. 
It was one which the devotees of the older 
religion found great difficulty in accepting. 
When the Brahmans beheld Buddhist monks 
wearing fine linen and reclining on soft couches 
th^ doubted their sincerity.* 

dindus were probably readier to accept the 
fundamental truths of Buddhism. The all- 
important Buddhist doctrine of Karma was, 
indeed, a modification of the Hindu belief in 
the transmigration of souls ; and closely asso¬ 
ciated with Karma was the belief in the eight¬ 
fold path to deliverance or salvation and the 
final attainment of deliveraiLoe in Nirv&i^. 

Denying, as he did, the existence of ^e soul, 

* * Tli« EftebBahmeei of tbs lew by ASoks,* ass post, p. 47. 

* of Vtts4oke, las p. 101. 
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it VM impossible for Gantame to aoo^ the 
(heoiy of the eoiil’e traDsmigratioo. He sub* 
stitum for it the dootrine of traosmigiation of 
character, or the dootrise of Karma. Karma 
has been described as the moral power wording 
in the imirerse. Oautama held that after the 
death of any being, human, aiumal, or dirine, 
** there Bumved nothing at all save the being’s 
* Karma,’ the result, that is, of that being’s mental 
and bo^y actions. Erery creature is the 
last inheritor and the last result of the Karma 
of a long series of past oreatures—a senes so 
long that its hegizming is beyond the reach of 
calculation, and ite end will he coincident with 
the destruction of the world.” Hence every 
action, mental or physical, good or evil, some* 
where is the course of time has its reward or 
its retribution : evil prodnoee evil, good produces 
good with eternal inevitability. Ko exterior 
power, no mortidcation of the flesh, no pri^tly 
or personal sacriflce can destroy the fruit of a 
man’s deeds. His actions must work out their 
full eflect to the pleasant or to the bitter end. 
The reward or the retribution may be delayed 
for ages, at length it is bound to come. ” Works 
are not deetro;^ by hundreds of Kalpas (ages); 
but when in due time deeds have attained th^ 
consummation they bring forth fruits lor oreatures 
endowed with bo(^.” * Man dies and passes 
* *Tb< Evu 0 / e«e pMt p. 79. 
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away; but, by means of a certain yeanung 
for life, wbioh erery ordinary man feels, his 
good or evil harma (literaUy bis * doing ’) 
does not die i a new being is produced in a 
more or less pEkinfnl and material state of 
enetence, according to the deeert or merit 
of the being who had died.’* * 

Three legends in this rolome forcibly illustrate 
the doctrine of Karma: the story of ICiiig 
Anoka’s son, Kn^Ia ; of Ktr^&Ia’s contemporary, 
Snndara; and of Anoka’s brother, Vltaioka. 
Xn Kan&la*s case, beauty and royal rank are 
the reward of his restoration, in a previous 
existence, of a mined Buddhist temple, while 
the loss of his eyes befalls him as retribution 
for his having, in a former life, blinded a herd 
of gasellee. like manner, for deeds performed 
in earlier stages of ezistenoe did Snndara and 
Vita^oka sa^er punishment and enjoy reward. 

Prom such inevitability of cause and effect 
Gautama taught that there exists one way of 
escape. A narrow path it is, and few there be 
that find it. Yet the few, who are most blessed, 
may pass thiongh seven stages and attain at 
len^h deliverance, l^lrvSna, the state of perfect 
knowledge, The seven stages lead from eon* 
temptation to greater and greater wisdom—that 
is, to purer and purer (fetaobment from the 
world, until in periect wisdom all craving for 

^ Bbya Deride. Uanttai of SvddHitn (1S94), p{>. 103, 104. 
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existence Taziishea. Then and then only the 
^xma ceases to be indiTidualised, personality 
is ezting;ai<8hed, Nirr&na is attained. 

^ Few indeed are the creatures who attain to the 
last stage in the eightfold path. Gautama and the 
twenty-four other Buddhas who preceded him 
have entered into hut only after count* 

lees ages of heroic struggle in many different 
births, Not one of the heroes whose progress 
towards delirerance is related in the following 
legends attains this oonsummatiou. 

The six legends of this volume are translated 
from L'lnif^dudwn d VBiatoirt du BuddhiamB 
/ndte», hy Ei^dne Bumouf, one of those great 
Frenchmen to whose labours in the early nine¬ 
teenth century the Western world largely owes 
its knowledge of this venerable creed. 

But Bumouf could never have earned out 
his researches had it not been for the Englishman^ 
Brian Houghton Hodgson.' During his twenty- 
three years’ residency in Nep&l, from 1820 until 
1843, Hodgson unearthed from Buddhist monas¬ 
teries an invaluable collection of Buddhist 
manuscripts in the Sanskrit tongue. These be 
bestowed on the Asiatic societies of Calcutta, 
London, and Paris. And it is on the Paris 
collection of those documents, in which, says 
Bumouf, we probably poeases the very foun^tion 

* 8«e Sir W0jMD Wibon Boater, Xi/« e/ Brian Bovfffucn 
Sod^ton (1S9S). 
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of tbo 7ast system of Boddliism, t^at 
Auction A VSictoire iu BuddMsme Indien is based* 

Since Buinoof^e day extensiTe reaeatches have 
been made among the Buddhist inscriptions 
and in the Buddhist temples of India, and much 
still remains to be done ; yet the work of the 
great French scholar, who was one of the pioneen 
of this study, has never been superseded. 

The Sanskrit documents discovered by 
Hodgson and used by Bumouf are of a date con- 
gideiably posterior to the fifth century s.o., when 
Gautama is said to have lived. In addition to 
the teaching of the Buddha’s own discourses, 
these documents present an elaborate system of 

religioas diacipline and metaphyaioa, which was 
evolved by his disciples. Hence in the following 
legends iixe beautSul morality and the rich 
spirituality of Gautama’s gospel will be found 
freq^uently overlaid by the accretions of crude 
pol 3 rtheism and fantastic superstition. 

From among the legends reproduced by 
Bnmouf these stoics have been selected for 
various reasons: first, as illustrating funda* 
mental Buddhist doctrines; second, as revealing 
the eiviliang infuenoe of Buddhism; and last, 
M telling the history of A^oka, that greatest 
among Buddhist kings, who reigned in the 
second century before Christ.* 

* The CifigftleM uid otb«r Biid<lhlflU b«li«v9 that ther^ 
VM to owlier ASoke who Migned about one bondrud fan 
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WbereTor the teaohiog of the Buddha haa 
apread, from the Volga to Japan, fiom Ceylon and 
Siam to the borders of Mon^lia and Siberia, the 
name of King Atoka ia known and teverenoed.*’ 
In the early yean of hie reign Atoka was a 
great warrior and a great conqueror. Then, 
about ten years after hie aooeasion, according 
to the Ring’d own acconiLt contained in his 
thirteenth ^oi,* he realised the honors of 
war, and became oonrinoed that the only true 
oonqneet was coiuiuest by religion. It has 
been suggested' that in his conversion Atoka, 
like Oonstwtine, was actuated by considerations 
of state, that the Indian king, like the Roman 
emperor, was impressed by the high organisation 
of the religion he adopt^, as well as by the 
noble characters of its adherents. This, how« 
ever, is pure hypothesis. 

According to legend Atoka was conrerted 
by a miracle* in the tenth year of his reign. 

afMr Qaataxoft (Md p«$i, • Tb« Sjm of EqoflJa,’ p. OS, nets), 
Bwaool’a oanaUvae of ASoha are taken from the ASoka 
AvadSma, lo Buddhiat Sanskrit, preaarred Id Nepkl, Other 
nanmtivee rieaTlrig with the ^reat are to & found in 
the PiU hfahSvemae. pma n ^ in Oeylon, and in Bsdda* 

C aa’a aoconot in his oomraentarT on the ?^vo (Rbre 
pfde. BuddhiH India, 190S, p, $70). 

> See jKMt, p. 17, and ‘The CMvenlon of Atoka,’ p. 89, 
note. 

a Bdmund Hardy, KMff Aioha (1908), p. 80. and IlhTi 
Daoldi, Indian BuddUam, p. 298. ^ 

* Sea poe^ ' The OoarenioD of Wtng Afoka/ pp. 8840. 
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From Aioka the Furions or Chanda^oka, he 
was traoaformed into Dhanna^oka or the A^ka 
of the Law, The warrior who had spread 
derasUtion and murder throughout India began 
to engage in works of peace, in making ro^, 
in d^ng wells and planting trees, in establishing 
oharitiee and providing for their businesslike 
distribution. Many were the great monasteriee 
and temples built by the oocverted Aioka. 
Throughout the wast dominions which his 
conquests had added to his original empire of 
Magadha, on pillars and on rooks he engraved 
the article of Buddhiat belief. These inscriptions 
are deeoiibed as edicts. They are the only known 
contemporary documents for the history of 
Atoka's reign and for the study of his religion. 

By means of these edicts and by means of 
missionanes A^oka is said to hare extended 
Buddhism throughout India, From a great * 
council held at F&taliputtra,^ in 250 B.o., he is 
said to hare sent forth missionaries to all parte 
of India, and eren to countries onteide the 
Indian peninsula—to Ceylon, and possibk to 
Thibet. 

At this Council of Pafaliputtra, A^oka would 
seem to hare eatahbshed the cause of aaorsd 
Buddhist writirkgs, as well as certain articles of 
Bnddhist faith. In the CounoH’s decrees, a 
recent Italian writer discerns, some five centuries 

* The modem Pete*. 
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before the Christian Edict ol Milan, the earliest 
trace of a principle oi rellgione liberty.* 

T Religions toleration is likewise the theme of 
one of Aloha’s rock edicts, wherein the King 
decrees that no one shall disparage other sects 
in order to exalt his own,, and that honour shall 
be paid to the followers of other religions. After 
a reign of some forty^six years, from about 26S 
to 223 6.C., Atoka died great and fortunate. 
His glory, it was bellered, would endure as long 
as the I^w of Buddha, which he had so striotly 
obserred and so powerfully propagated. 

The creed of A^ka was Buddhism in its 
purity. Under his sway the law of Buddha 
and the organisation of his religion attained 
its highest deyelopment. After A^oka^s death 
the history of India and of the Buddhist belief 
in India is somewhat obscure. It has yet to 
be deciphered from untranslated inscriptions 
and manuscripts. Two facts, however, are es- 
tahlished, viz. that some centuries after Aioka’s 
death Buddhisra was rapidly decaying through¬ 
out India, and that decline continued until 
not a single Buddhist remained in the laud where 
Buddhism arose, The precise causes of the 
disappearance of Buddhism from India are as 
yet ujuietermined.' It has been suggested that 

* L. Lo2SAtGi. LOmii dt (7oM6wnc« « Seiin04, 

tred. par J. Cfaunard (P^iw. ItOO), pp. 72 «/ 

* Sm a, BAitb, of India (IfiSS), pp. 13S-1SS. 
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Anoka’s maoifioent gifts to the oidet of Buddhist 
monks, hy fostering a comipt and worldly 
spirit among the disciples of Master, con^*^ 
tributed to the expulsion of his faith from the 
land of its birth. 

Troth fails : hut her outward forms that bear 
The iongaet data do malt frosty riroSt 
That in the moiuing whiten'd hill and pl^ 

And is no more. 


London, 1911. 
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TEE CHILDHOOI) AND YOUTH OP A80KA 

A nd in tho6« daye King Bimbie&ra * reigned 
in the city of B&jagTihd< The son of 
Biffihisara was And Aj&taiatrn 

begat Ujj&yin; and Ujjiyin begat Munda ; and 
Muuda b^at Sah&lin ; and Sdh&lin begat Tula' 
kuchi; and Tulakuchi begat Mfth4ma9d^la; 
and MahSmaijidala begat I^aeenajit; and 
Praaenajit begat Nasda; and the son of Kanda 
was Bindnaira. King Bindus&ra reigned in the 
city of P&talipnttra. He had a son whose 
name was Saalma. 

Now in those days, in the city of Ghazap4 
was a Brahman, the father of a fair and 
amiable danghter, who became the pride 
of the country. At her birth the astrologers 
had made the following prediction: “This 
nhild Bhall espouse a king and shall ^ye birth 
to two jewels of sons: one shall be a king. 
• BirobisSn wm a «0QtdCDp«rw7 ed tbe Boddbs. 

SO 
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Chakrav&Ttin,' xoast^ of the four quarters of 
the earth; the other, after having embraced a 
religious life, shall behold the fruit of his good 
works.” 

Having heard this prophecy, the Brahman 
was transported with joy, for znan ever loveth 
prosperity. Taking hie daughter with him, he 
repaired to F&tallputtra. In this city he adorned 
her with all manner of beautiful ornaments, 
and then gave her to King Bindus&ra to be his 
wife, aaying: Behold, 0 King, a fortunate 
maiden and a perfect.” Then did King Bindu- 
sirs place her in the inner apartments of his 
palace. There the King’s women redeoted: 

Lc { here is a charming woman, ravishing 
to look upon ; she is the pride of her country, 
and ii the King take her unto himself, he wdll 
never look at us again.” Wherefore they tau^t 
her the trade of a barber; and the Brahman’s 
daughter began to dress the King’s hair and 
hie beard, so that she became skilled at the 
work. . . . One day, when the King was pleased 
with her, he asked l^r what favour she desired. 

“My Lord,” replied the giil, “let the King 
consent to take me to wife.” 

“ But thou art of the barbers* oeate,” objected 

' . . . A prince of eerthlr domumoe. 

A Chkteavertia, eooh ac riie to raid, 

Oaoe in each thouund yean. 

CDWltf Aa^OZiB, Z7i« Li^M of Atia, 
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Bindusira, “and I, tie royal anointed, am 
of the race of the Shattriyaa. How is it possible 
for me to take thee to wife t ” 

*• I am not of the baibers* caste,” she replied; 
“I am the daughter of a Brahman, who gave 
me nnto the King to be his wife.” 

“Then who hath taught thee the barbers* 
oraft?” in(inir6d the King, 

“The women of the inner apartments; and 
I amiesolred never more to exercise that craft,” 
she replied. 

In the end the King recognised her as the 
first of his wives, And she oonoeived, and in 
due time brought forth a son. "When the festival 
of his birth had been celebrated with great 
magnificence, the Queen was asked; “what 
shall he the name of the child ? ” And she 
answered: “At hie birth I suffered no pange 
(aAoks), wherefore let the child’s name be Aioka,” 
which, being interpreted, meanetb “griefless.” 
There^ter £e bore a second son; and beoanse 
at his birth also the Queen did not suffer, he was 
named N^gat^oka or Yitadoka, which being in* 
terpreted meaneth “ one from whom grief is 
far away.” 

Akika’e limbs were hard to the touch ; where* 
fore he was not Rasing unto the King BSndaa&ra. 
On a day, the King desirous to put his sons to 
the teat, summoned the mendicant Pingala 
vatsAjlva and said nnto him : 
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“ Let oe put these children to the test, 0 
zos^ter, in order that ve may knoi^ vhich of 
them U able to he king when 1 shall he no 
more.” 

Then the mendicant Pingala vatsajlva replied: 

0 King, take thy chilcKen to the garden in 
which is *^0 golden mandaia,’ and there we will 
put them to the test.’* The King took his 
children and went into the garden, where was 
the golden mandara. Meanwhile the Queen 
said to the young Aioka : The King is putting 
his children to the test; he hath gone to the 
garden where is the golden mandara; you must 
go also.” ” I do not please the King,” replied 
AA>ka; '‘he will not even look at me; what good 
is it for me to go 1 ” *‘Go nevertheless,” ss^d 
his mother. Then said Aioka, **Send some food 
before me.” 

Aioka went forth from the town F&talipnttra, 
which was his father’s capital. ... As he 
went he saw an old elephant which had once 
carried the King. A^ka mounted the elephant 
and rode to the garden of the golden mandara 
where he alighted among the children and sat 
upon the ground. The children then received 
their food. For ASoka the Queen bad sent rice 
and curds in an earthen vessel. 

Then King Bindns&ta thus addressed the men¬ 
dicant Pingala vateajiva: ” Put the children to 

^ A I0TBI7 flower with e eveet frAgrenee. 
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the teet, 0 maste;, in order that I ma^ see who 
among them is able to reign after me.'* 

Piogala vatsajtra began to look at the children 
and to meditate: A^oka is he that shall be 
king,” he thought to himself; and yet he 
hndeth not faronr with the King. If I say Aloka 
shall be king I shall be in danger of my Ufe.” 

Then the mendicant opened his month and 
spoke: ” 0 King, I shall make my prediction 
without distinction of persons.** 

”00 GO,” said the King. 

The mendicant oontlnu^ : ” He who hath a 
£ne steed, sire, shall be king.” 

And ea^ of the children thought to himself ; 
” I have a fine steed; 1 shall be Ung.” 

A^ka reflected: ” 1 came on the back of an 
elephant, I hare a fine steed ; therefore I shall 
be kii^.” 

Then said Bindus&ra : ” Continue the test, 
0 m^ter.” 

Pingala vats&jlra opened his mouth and spoke t 
” 0 King, ho who hath the best seat shall be 
ki^.” 

And each one of the children thought: 
have the best seat.” A^oka reflected: ” The 
earth is my seat; it is I who shall be king.** 
Likewise-did the mendicant take for a sign the 
food and the drink of the ohildien and the veesel 
in which their food was contained. Then, 
having spoken, he departed. 
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The Qneen said unto her son: Whioh oC the 
Kin g*H BOOB hath be^ appointed to be idng t '* 

''The prophecy was m^e without distinction 
oi peraona,’* replied A^oha. “In mazmer: 
he whose steed, whose seat, whose vessel, whose 
drink, and whose food is the beat, he ^all be 
king. If I mistake not, it is I who shall be king. 
Por my stoed was the elephant^e back, my seat 
was the earth, my vessel an earthen pot, my food 
rioe seasoned wl^ ouxds, and my dz^ water.’' 

Then the mendicant began to pay his addresses 
to Afoka’s mother. 'S^ereforo one day she 
smd unto him: “0 master, which of my two 
eons shall be king on the death oi Biudus&ral ” 

“Aioka shall be king,” answered the mendi- 
cant. 

Then said the Queen unto him: “ It might 
come to pass that the King might question ^ee 
with a persistency which thou couldeet not evade. 
Depart therefore from this country and take 
refuge beyond the frontier. When ikon hearest 
that A^oka is king, then mayest thou return.” 

Wherefore the mendicant departed and sought 
refuge beyond the frontier. 

Thereafter King Bindusva desired to lay eie^ 
to the town of Takshaiila, Thither he sent hia 
eon Afoka, saying unto him ; ^‘Go, my sou, 
and lay siege to the town of Takshalili.” 

But the King, albeit be gave him an army of 
four divisions, refused him arms and ohaiioto. 
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■When the young ASoka sallied fortii from 
P&taliputMa, hia followers lemonatrated with 
Mm, Baying; “ Prince, we hare no weapoDB; 
wherewithw ehall we fight ? 

Then AAoka cried out, saying: 

“ If there he witMa me any virtue which aa 
it ripeneth shall win me the throne, then let 
men and weapons appear ( 

Hardly had the Prince spoken when the 
earth opened and the Devat&s ^ brought unto him 
soldiers and weapons. 

Then the King's son, with an army in four 
divisions, set forth for Taksha6ila. The in- 
hshitanta of the town had cleared the toad for 
the distance of two ydjanas and a half; and, 
bearing vessels filled with ofierings, they cam© 
forth to meet Mm. Having advanced into Ms 
presence, they said unto him: “We are not 
hostile unto the King’s son, nor yet unto the King; 
hut it is the King’s evil ministers who oppress 
us/’ Tbdn entered A^ka into Takahaiila, and 
with great pomp. In Like manner he entered 
into the kingdom of the Svaiae. Two naked 
giants took refuge in Ms camp. They received 
food began to march before him, dividmg 
the mountuns at Ms approach, And the Devataa 
uttered these words : 

“A^ka shall be a sovereign Chakiavartin, 

> Oi)» Qt tbs thn* kiads of dtrmitM, the other two being 

Yekebea end KIgaa 
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the master of the four ^luarters of the esrth; no 
man eh^ stand in his path. In the end the 
earth down to the seashore shall fall beneath his 
sway.” 

On a day it oame to pass that SusSma, one of 
the King's sons, was returning from the garden 
to P&taliputtra, and Khall&taka, King Biiidu> 
B&ra's first minister, was coming out of Patali> 
puttra. SuBima, vith playful intention, threw 
his gauntlet at the minister's head. But the 
minister thought: “ To-day he throws down his 
gauntlet i but when he is king, it will be the Ijsw 
that he throw down ; wherefore must 1 take 
measures to prewent his becoming king. So 
the minister detached from the Prince’s fealty 
five hundred councillors, saying unto them : 

'‘A^oka hath been appoint^ to be one day 
Chakravartin, the master of the four quarters 
of the earth; we must place him upon the throz^.” 

Meanwhile the inhahitants of TakshaiiU re¬ 
volted, and Sustma, the King’s son, was sent 
against them by his father; but he could not 
subdue the town. 

Thereafter King Bindusara fell sick, and he said: 

Bring unto me my son Sushna, I place him 
on the throne; ests^lish Aioka in Taksha^la.” 

But the mimsters made answer; ” Aioka, the 
King’s son, is sick.” 

^^en Eihg Bmdus&ra had fallen so low that 
but little life remained to him, they adorned 
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AAok& vitb all maimer of ornaments and took 
him into the Kill’s presence, saying : “ For the 
nonce place Aioka on the throne; -when Suahna 
shall haTe returned from Taksha^fr, then will we 
re-estahlish him/’ 

' But the fell into a fury. 

Then Atoka utteredtheee words: “If the throne 
be mine hy ri^t, then let the DeTatie orown me 
with the royal diadem/’ And etrwghtway the 
Deyatas placed the royal diadem upon his brow. 

At the si^t of this miracle, blood flowed from 
the mouth of Kin^ Bindusara, and he died. 

When Aioka was established upon the throne, 
the newe of his accession was proclaimed by 
the Yakahu to the height of a yojana above the 
earth, while the NIgas proclaimed it to the 
depth of a ydjana under the earth. These 
things oansed B&dhagupta' to come forth from 
his retreat; and throughont the neighbonrhood 
he heard the tidings: “ The days of Bindus&ra are 
accomplished,and Atoka sitteth upon the throne/* 
At the rumour of this event SusSma, filled with 
wrath, hastily set forth for Pitaliputtra. But 
at the first gate of the city Aioka stationed a 
naked giant, at the second another giant, at the 
third B4dhagupta, while at the eastern gate he 
himself wait^. In front of the eastern gate 
H&dhagnpta erected an elephant made of wood, 
while he dug a hole as big as the body of Susima, 
' S«e p»t*, ‘ The Duth oi Sing ASokt/ p. 122. 
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filled it mth oharcoal, ftsd covered it with grass, 
over 'ffMob. he sprinkled dust. Then he said 
to SueSma : thou art able to slay A^oka, 

then ehalt thon he king/* 

Suatma advanced towards the esetem gate, 
crying j ** I will fight with Aioka/’ 

But he fell into the hole fxill of burning char¬ 
coal, and there died in agony. 

T^en Suaima had thus been pnt to death, his 
giant, named Bhadr&yudha, accompanied hy a 
following of some thousands, entered the relimons 
life under the law of Bhagavat' and became A^at.* 

* One of the Buddh»*s maar titles* 

* The feurth ia the eightfold path to Kir 7 i«A or 

Dehoiaae. trodden b; these who have left the imiTeteeJ 
oorrent of oreetcree; ea to vbether or so for the three 
ita^ ther must peoeeea ri ly be mooJa there ere verioue 
opiaioae. After peulog turovah the flret atege. SrCte* 

S e, e being; moat treverae ^.OOC Eelpee, at the end o( 
ba moat eeren tlmae be reborn acoong ibe Devaa 
eed acQoag man before etteining dellTeranee. iLiter treTei** 
ing the eaoood eUge, Sakfid-Sslmio, a being muet past 
ihrougb SO,000 Slalpaa end be bora onoe amosg men ead 
onoa aiaoog the gode before atteioiiig deliTereace. After 
the 40,000 whioh foUov the third atege, AnSgSmin, e 

Wng i§ exeo^rt from retoming to tbe world of deaire before 
ettewing delivereaee. To eater the fourth, stage, that of 
Ixbat, a being must beoeme a moale. An ^hat pqtaeaaea 
auperaatural feealtiaa, end after 20,000 E^ee wQl ettaia 
deliTeraaee. The Mvekae and Prat7eke*Buddhaa of the 
fifth aixth atagoe have etiaioed to the state of Bodhi 
or loiowiedge of the Buddha. Bat they oaly powen *hii 
knowled^ for themaelvae, they oensot [mpert it to otbere. 
That faoolty ia reaarved for tbe perfaot Boddhe who haa 
etteioed tbe aeventh atege whleh leads to the final goal of 
NireSoa. 


II 

THE CONVERSION OF KING A80KA 

A fter the {^cession of Aioka, hie minletera 
disobeyed him. Wherefore he said tmto 
them : “ Cat down the floweping and the froit- 
bearing trees, &Qd preserve nonght but the thoroy 
trees/' 

Hie miolatere made answer : '' What is in the 
mind of the King ? It behoveth rather to cut 
down the thorny trees and to preserve the 
dowering and the fruit-bearing trees." 

Three times they disobeyed the King's com¬ 
mand. Then in Aicka drew hie sword and 
cut off the heads of hie five hundred ministers. 

Another time, in the spring, when the trees I 

are covered with flowers and fruits [do], A^a, | 

surrounded by the women of his inner apart¬ 
ments, was goin^to the garden in the eastern 
quarter of the oi^. On the way he perceived 
an a^ka-tree in bloom. Straightway he saluted 
it, thinking : "Behold a tree which beareth the i 

same name as I." f 


5 

I 
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Now, tile limbs of Kiag AAoki, were haid to the 
touch, wherefore the yovmg women delighted 
not to CM68S him. The King fell asleep ; and 
while he slept, the women of his inner apartments 
in vexation of spirit, broke the branches and 
soattMed the flowers of the a^oka-txee. On his 
awaking, the King beheld the broken tree and 
asked : Who broke it thus ? ‘‘ The women 

of the inner apartments, ” he was told, On hearing 
this, the King was transported with wrath. He 
caused the flve hundred women to be surrounded 
^fch wood and burnt. The people, when they 
beheld the cruel deeds committed by the King, 
said: “The King rages, he is Chandafioka, Aioka 
the Furious.” 

Then the first minister, Radhagupta, remon¬ 
strated with the King, saying: “0 King, it 
behoveth thee not to thyself perform deeds 
which are unworthy of thee. Thou shouldest 
appoint men charged to put to death those whom 
the Kin g hath condemned; they would execute 
the sentences pronounced by the King.” 

Wherefore Aioka commanded that a man 
should be found to execute criminals. 

Not far away, at the foot of a mountain, was 
a cottage inhabited by a weaver, The weaver 
aM a son, whose name was Girika, or tie Moun- 
tain«r. The child was passionate and cruel; he 
insuited his parents; and, when he was not fight¬ 
ing with boys and girls, he passed his time in 
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mung ants, dies, mioa, Itiids, and fiels on spits 
and in nets. So ferooions vrekS he that he received 
the name of Chanda-girika, Glrika the Ferooions. 

It came to pass that the King’s servants f onnd 
him ooonpied with his evil practices, and the; 
said unto him : ^‘‘Wilt then he executioner to 
King A^oka 1 ” 

The child replied: would fain be exe¬ 

cutioner to the whole uni verse.’* 

Hia reply was made known unto the King, who 
said : Let him he brought into my presence.” 

So the King’s men went and said to the child : 
“ Come, the King asketh for thee.** 

Ghanda-^ka replied: ‘‘1 must firat go and 
see my father and mother.” 

Then he smd to hie parents: 0 my father and 

my mother, grant me your permission; ^ 1 am 
about to exercise the office of executioner to l^«T>g 
A^ka.*’ 

But his parents endeavoured to dissuade him 
from entering upon this office. 'Wherehpon 
Girika deprived them both of Hfe. 

HeanwMle the King’s men were ashing i 
" Wherefore tarriest thou I ” 

He told them everything that had happened. 
Thereupon was he taken unto the King, from 

* So for ^ oendoot of Girik* li la ocoordofioe with ibe 
Buddbift rsoogutioB of poreotal Authority, an AppUoaaC 
for AdouMOD to tbA Buadhiat ardor «u oblisod to pvove 
thAt be bAd oblAioed hie pAreata* pormiMoo to ent^ it. 
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whom he demanded that a house should be built 
fox him. 

The King therefore had a bonse built for hiiD> 
a beautiful house, but with nought pleasant 
therein save the eixtraiiee> and it was called the 
Pleaeant Prieon-houee.^* 

Then said young Girika: Grant me a fsTOur. 
0 King: that whoeoerer eutereth into this house 
may noTer leave it.** To whioh request the King 
replied: "'So be it.** 

Thereafter Chanda-girika repaired to the her¬ 
mitage of Kukkuta-&r&ma/ where he found the 
monk B&lapandita reading a Shtra. 

“There are beings who are re-born in Hell,” 
be was reading. “ The servants of Hell S 6 i 2 e 
them and stret^ them out on the ground, wMoh 
is all of hot molten iron, so hot that it is as one 
single flame; thus extended, their mouths are 
forced open with an iron skewer and into them 
are pushed balls of red-hot molten iron. These 
balls burn the lips of the miserable sufferers; and, 
after consuming the tongue, the throat, the heart, 
the parts in £e region of the hea>rt, and the 
entrails, they pass out through the body. These, 
0 monks, are the torments of Hell.**' 

Then addressing Chauda-girika the monk bade 

^ nu* b«niut*g«. whiob pJay* ea importaDt pert in tbe 
ASolea leg»ade. vm probebis dm* Um lemDUi 

BoddUct t«tnpl« at OatS. 

* I bftM here oraittM) wren] which dcecnbe foia 

other iorm of tortore veiylng hut lUghtlp one from the other. 

3 
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him inutate tbesa tormante. Wherefore the King^s 
executioner began to infiot theee tortuxee and 
others aimilar to them on the oiiminals who were 
deliTered unto him. 

In those days, in the oity of SravastS was a 
merchant who, accompanied by hU wife, traT- 
ersed the great ocean. There, on the high seas, 
his wife, being with child, was delivered ^ a hoy 
who waa called Samudra, or Ocean. At length, 
after the lapse of twelve years, the merchant 
returned from his voyage ; but he was captured 
and by five hundred brigands. Then 

Samudra, the merchant's son, entered the 
religious life according to the Law of Bhagavat. 

•^Aa he travelled through the county begging 
alms, he reached Pi(aliputtra. Having dieised 
hiicteelf at dawn, he took his cloak ^ and his 
bowl' and went into the city to beg. There, all 
luweening, he came to the Pleasant Prison- 
house. Having crossed the threshold, he found 
tWthin a dwelli^ horrible and hell-like. Then he 
wished to come out, but he wae seised by Ghanda- 
girika, who said unto him: Here must thon die.” 

* A loow rot«, of doU otacjo ooloiu, which corerod the 
«boio of the body ozcapt the right ahotUd«r. Ac woU m 
this BuddMit xttMkc voro two uAdcr-goriDcnte oloo 
of dnU oraogc colour. Their hccdi were ebeved. aad they 
w 9 t o fiot permitted to poeesM more Ace ooe cheoge of robec. 

* Ihe ^gging-bowl of Buddhirt moi]^ ie t bro^ oertheo- 
vaa vocm), io ehepe newly like a soap*torcea witboofr ite 
oorer. 
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The monk, reaLsing that in. the end he wonM 
hare to scbznit, was filled with sottow and began 
to weep, 

Then the executioner aeked: Wherefore 
weepeet thou thus like a obild t ” 

The monk made answer: *‘l weep not for 
the lose of my body. 1 weep only because the 
working out of my salration U about to be 
interrupted. After haying reached the state o! 
man, which it is so diffionlt to attain unto, and 
the religious Hfe, whioh is the soxuroe of happiness, 
after haying bsid S^^a-ainba ^ for my master, 
in my misfortune, I mnst now renounce this 
happinese.’* 

Then said the exeontioner : 01 Ms grace, 

hath the King granted unto me the to 
put to death all those who enter here. Take 
courage therefore. Salyation is not for thee.” 

Then in his anguish the monk implored the 
executioner to accord unto him one month's 
respite. Arid Chanda-giiika vouchsafed unto 
seven nights. 

Nevertheless the heart of the monk was troubled 
by the fear of death; his mind could not escape 
from the thought: In seven days 1 shall have 
ceased to exist.” 

On the seventh day King Aioka surprised a 
woman of the inner apartments talking to a 

^ Od» of Buddha*! namaroM uaoMa, tli« lion 

of das taribs o£ 
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^ouog man, with whom she was in love. At the 
meie eight of it the King fell into a fury. The 
woman and the young man he delivered into 
the hands of the execntioner, who with a pestle 
ponnded them in a mortar of brass so that 
there remained nothing of their bodies save 
the bones. 

Greatly moved by such a spectacle^ the monk 
exclaimed i 

“Ah I how trae were the words of the great 
hermit, the master full of compassion, when he 
said that the human form is like unto a ball 
of moss having neither substanoe nor solidity ! 

“Where now is that charm of oonntenanoe ? 
Wh^ now ie that beanty of the body t Woe 
onto this world in which fools take pleasure and 
delight i 

“Uy abode in the house of the ezeoutioner 
hath brought me succour which shall serve me 
to-day &s 1 traverse the ocean of existence.*' 

All night long he meditated on the teaching 
of the Buddha, and, having broken every bond, 
he attained to the supreme rank of Arhat.’ 

When day had dawned, Chanda-giiika said 
unto Him : “Monk, the ni^t is ended ; the sun 
hath risen : behold the hour of thy death/' 

“Yea,” answered the monk, “the night is 
indeed ended, that night which for me closeth a 
long existence; the sun hath risen, which for 

> 8eo OMte, ‘CUMMod end Youfch of Siok*,' p. S9, cote 2. 
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me herftldetH tKe moment of eupTeme grace. Do 
aa thou wilt.” 

” 1 comprehend thee not,” replied Chanda- 
girika. “ Esplain thy woida.” 

Then the monk answered him in these veiue % 

” The awful night of enor hath vanished 
from my sonl, a night darkened by the five veils,* 
haunted by the sorrows which are like imto 
brigands, 

” The sun of knowledge hath risen; my heart 
is happy in heaven, and heavenly light bath 
revecded unto me the true worlds as they really 
are. 

” Behold the moment of supreme grace ; now 
do 1 follow in the footsteps of the Master, This 
body hath lived long, lio thy will.” 

Straightway the pitiless, stony-hearted exe¬ 
cutioner, full of wrafh and oaring nought for the 
future hie, seised the monk and threw him into 
an iron oanldron, con tuning water defiled with 
dirt, blood, and grease. Then beneath the cauld¬ 
ron be kindled a fierce fire, But, albeit the fire 
consumed a great mass of wood, it caused the 
monk no pain. The executioner would have 
lit it again, but the fire refused to burn. As he 

‘ Frobebly the five •kendbas of Boddbist p«yahologr: 
( 1 ) tba maUvitJ propwlw of the body ; {S) the leruetloni ; 
(S) sbetrMt ideae: (4) teiideiiclM oc potenQiJittee, of which 
tbM are no Ims flftj*two diTfrioni throo bainS!, memor7, 
mdiTiduality, aod vitality ; {fi) thoosht or reaaoQ: of, Rhva 
Davkla. BodlMm {8.P.C.K.), pp. 90-%. 
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trying to diSGOTor the cause of ite not burning, 
the executioner beheld the monk seated 
crossed legs upon » lotus ; and immediately he 
hastened to the King to inform him of this 
miracle. 

When the King was oome ^th a foUotring of 
many thousands, the monk, knowing that the 
moment to conrert the King had arriTed, began 
to display his supernatural powers. From the 
midst of the iron canldron, wherein he was 
surrounded by water, in the eyes of the gazing 
crowd, he rose into the air, like unto a swan; 
and in the w he began to pr^uce dirers miraou- 
loue appearances ; so say the verses: 

“Prom half his body came for& water, 
from the other half fire ; producing alternately 
rain and flames, he shone in sky like 
unto a mountain from the summit of which 
streams gush forth in the midst of burning 
verdure.” 

At the sight of the monk in the s^, the 
King, hands clasped and amazement depicted 
on his countenance, addressed him eagerly and 
said: 

“ Thy form, 0 my friend, is like unto that of 
man; bnt thy power is divine, 1 cazmot under- 
stand thy nature, 0 my Lord; by what name shall 
I call thee who art indeed p^ection ? Tell me 
straightway who thon art, that I may know thy 
majesty, and that knowing it, I may, according 
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aa it Uetli in me vad a« a disciple, honour the 
greatness of thy attnbnteB and of thy merit.*’ 

Thereupon it -was borne in upon the monk that 
the King wee destined to rec^ye instruotion, 
to make known the Law of Bbagayat and thereby 
to henedt a raet number of creatures. There> 
fore the monk, explaining hie attributes, addressed 
ASoka thus: 

“ 0 King, I am the son of the Buddha, ci that 
being full of meioyi freed from the bonds of all 
guilt, the most eloquent of men. 1 obserre the 
X/aw ; 1 orave for no kind of existence. 

'* Subdued by the Hero of men who hath sub' 
dued himself, haring received peace from that 
sage who hath attained unto perfect peace, I 
have been delivered from the bonds of existence 
by him who himself is delivered from the great 
tenors of the world. 

’'And thou, O great King, thy coming hath 
Bhagavat foretold when he said : ‘ A huudred 
years after I have entered into complete Niiv&iia 
there shall reign in the city of P&t^Uputtra a 
king named Aioke, ruler over the four quarters 
of the earth, a righteous king, who shall distribute 
my relics and set op eighty-four thousand edicts 
of the Law.^ Meanwhile, 0 King, thou hast 

' Th» edioU w»re engreven in diSennt FrUo^i dleleeW oa 
pillAn or rookfl, tbe dieUtoce of whieh ogb from tbs otbfl? 

[ft ftu 0 oi«pe to ehotr th« groat oxtovt of Anoka's ompiro. 
The piUm are at BoQu AJIahabad ; the rocke at Elapur 
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oonstruoted this dwelling, wliioh is like unto Hell, 
wherein thoutianda are put to death. By the 
deatmotion thereof sbalt thou give unto thy 
people a pledge of safety and make known unto 
them that thou wilt fulm the X/Sw of Bhagavat.’’ 

Then he uttered these words : 

" 0 King of men, grant seaunty unto the people 
who implore thy pity; satisfy the desire of ^e 
Master and multiply the edicts of the Law.” 

Then the King, feehng drawn unto the Law of 
Bhagarat, clasping his hands aa a token of reepeot, 
spoke thus in order to gratify the Religious: 

” 0 Son of the Sage, who art possessed of the 
ten powers,’ forgive me this wicked deed, I 
coidess it this day before thee ; and I seek refuge 
with Buddha, the i^iahi/ with the first o! the 
Assemhlies, with the Law proclaimed by the 
Aryas,* 

”And 1 make resolve: this day, filled 
with veneration for the Buddha and with love 
for him, 1 will adorn the earth by ooveiing it 

da Giri, near Pe<baw, at Oirsar is GosarSt, at Bbaoli ia 
OMm, and at Babra, on tba road rusnlog aoQti>ireat iron) 
DaiU JaTBpun.** (Bb^a Davida, BuoAinn {8.F.C.K.), 
p. 2SS.) 

* The t«B aapersatural powara. 

* Tbia titla, bora naad to dMwiba the Buddha, vaa genar' 
ahp applied to tba aagaa oi the older teaahio^ i.a. of Brah* 

tninifii 

* Ihe moat enusest among the Boddba’a diaciplea i thoae 
who have graaped the four tntha, vj& ( 2 ) uiet aorrow 
eziate ; ( 2 ) that it U the heritage ol erar? oreatvro; (S) 
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with in honour of the ohiof of the 

DJinas ; * and the ChMt^ae shall be radiant aa 
a swan’s wing, as a sea-sheli, yea, even as the 
moon.’ ’ 

Meanwhile, by the exercise of bis snpematuial 
power, the Feligioue came forth out of the 
executioner’s house. The King lihewise was 
about to depart, when COianda-giiSsa, with olasped 
•hands, implored him, sa^ng : 

'' 0 King, them hast granted unto me this faTour, 
that a man once having entered here shall never 
leave this dwelling.” 

What 1 ” cried Aioka, “ Wouldeet thou 
put me to death also 1 ” 

“ Yea,” replied the executioner. 

Than the King called for his servants; and 
straightway was Ohauda^giriha seised by the 
ezeoutionerB and cast into the torture-chamber, 
wherein he was consumed by £re. The Prison- 
house called Pleasant was pulled down, and 
security was restored to the people. 

uDpoptAiMe of doUvonnoo from sorrow; (4) tihat hy 
toowlsan oloae pop eoch bo wroogbt. 

Ar^u sho poMow loporiMtursi powers. (B. Bunouf, 
/MtretfuoiKpn, p. 2SS.) 

» Temples w bocoex of the Boddbst. 


HI 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OP THE LAW 
BY ASOKA 

D esiring to distribute the relies of Bhft^ 
aTat»’ King Adoka set forth at the head of 
an army in four divisions; and» having opened 
the monument, called the Stdpa' of the Vase, 
which Aj&taiatra had cet up, he took pofleeeeion 
of the relics. Then he distrihnted them in the 
places whence they had been brought, and orer 
each he erected a Sttipa, He did the same for 
the second Stdpa and likewise for them all down 
to the seventh Stf^a, taking away the relics in 
order to place them in new Stspas.* Then he 
went unto ESma-grama, where the Ndgas * took 
> Tb* b«M of the Buddha 

* a StSpfr is t«mpld from s Chlitpa ia that the 

Stops alveyt ooqU<o* relige, «her»M the ChA^ft lUf ocoteia 
merar e eeared tree or aa imese of the ^ddha (of. E. 
Bunouf, JtUredtieaM, p. Si 1, aad poMim). Ia fomi the StOpa 
was a cone*Ab4p»d ediaea, round at tb» top like aa umbrella. 

* The flret ^eiof the 8tOpa of the Vase. Tbeee St&paa 
DOW Opened br ^oka vere the orisiaal eight StOpaa In 
whioh the bonee of the Buddha bed been depcaited. 

* See onM, ‘ Childhood and Youth of Aioka,* p. 2S, Dote. 
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him down into their paUo© and said onto him • 
“ Here we adore this StlSpa/’ 

Wherefore the King ahstained from opening 
that Stflpa. And the NSgas connoted the Kim? 
out of their palace. Touching this matter there 
IS a verse which eaith : 

“The eighth Stfipa is at lUma-grfana. In 
those da^ It WM kept bv the Nagas. who were 
imi of faith, Let not the King take the relics 
from this StOpa»' said they, 

“The monarch, full of faith, reflected; and then 
granting what was asked of him, departed.’* 

The King had caused to be made eighty-four 
thousand caskets of gold, silver, crystal, and 
lapis-lazuli to contain the relics. Thereafter he 
gave to the Taishas ‘ eighty-four thousand 
vasM, '^th as many fastenings fwith which to 
fii the hd on to the body of the vase), distribu¬ 
ting them over the whole earth down to the sea¬ 
shore, among great towns, medium towns, and 
small towns, wheresoever the fortune of the 
inhabitants amounted to a Koti. And in each 
town he set up an edict of the Law. 


Then the King went to the hermitage of Kuk- 
tuta-Srima. There he addressed the Sthavira • 

* fatben of the Bodlbiet 

AjMmbly of the 
the youogen emoag them 

being IJO (lee Hnonoh Eefb. op, m., ^3. ii. pTw). 
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eaying : Behold mj desire; on the 
same day and at the same hour I iHsh to set 
up the eighty-four thoioeand edicts of the Law.’’ 

‘ * So be it, ” replied the SthsTira. “ At that time 
the disk of the sun will 1 conceal with my hand.” 

And the Stha^a Ta^ did as he had prom¬ 
ised. The same day at the same hour the eighty- 
four thousand edicts of the Law were set up. 
Thus say the verses: 

Having taken from the seven ancient temples 
the tellos of the ^shi,' the descendant of the 
Mauiyas' on the same day erected throughout 
the world eighty-four thousand Stdpas, resplend¬ 
ent with the splendour of olouds in autumn. 

When Sing A^ka had established eighty- 
four thousand edicts of the Law. he became a 
just king, a inng according to the Law, where¬ 
fore was he called Dham^oka, the A^oka of 
the l^aw. Thus saith the verse: 

” The venerable Maury a, the fortunate, set up 
all these Stdpas for the weal of mankind. Por- 
merly was he known throughout the land as 
Chand^ka; now hath his good work won for 
him the same of BharmMoka.” 

• TaSoB waB one of th« Buddha** aarlicBb diMipla*. Tha 
raothar aod wife of TaSaa were Oauteoia'a firvt wo ah {o 3 * 
!ewe» {Me iM., vol, i, p. 10$]. 

• Thia tide ie bare ^ipQeri to Buddha. 

• The fanulv name ol Aioka. One of hie anoaeWr* wm 
eeUed Mawya because be waa the poaseesor of eevereJ peaaoek* 
(fiMpdra C9 mara) {of. Bdmuud Him;, ep. eif., pp. 10 asd 11). 
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Soofi after the King had subsnitted to the Law 
of Buddha it beoame hie custom, whenever he 
met the eons of 8&l^a, no matter whether they 
were alone or in the crowd, to salute them, 
touching their feet with his head. The King’s 
minister was 7a^, who was full of faith in 
Bhagavat. Ta4as said unto the King: “My 
Lord, it is not seemly for thee thus to prostrate 
thyself before men^cante of all castes.’* For 
from all castes come the ascetics of 8&bya who 
enter the religious life. 

TheKing answered nothing; hut some time after* 
wards he addressed the assembly of his counoillore, 
saying : “ I wish to know the value of the heads 
of divers creatuxea. £hng nnto me, thou such a 
head, and thou another.” Then to the minister 
Ya^as he said : “ Bring thou a human bead.” 

When all the heads were brought, the King 
said unto has ccroncillors: “ Go and sell these 
heads for a price.” 

All the heads were sold save the human head, 
which no one wanted. 

Then sMd the King to his minister: “If 
you oannot obtain money for it, then give it to 
whomsoever will have it.” But Yaias could 
no one to take the human head. 

The minister, ashamed at his failure to dispose 
of the head, came to the and told him 
what had happened. The bea^ of oows, asses, 
rams, gaeelJea, and birds,** he said, have been 
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I 3 ought -with money by one or another ; but this 
human head ia a worthleas objeot vhioh no one 
will tahe even for nothing.’* 

Then the Eing aaked of his zninlster: “Where¬ 
fore did no one desire the human head i ” 

“Because it ie a despicable object,” replied 
the minister. 

“ Is it that head alone which la despicable i ” 
ashed the Eing, “ or may the same be eud of all 
human heads 1 ” 

“It is the same with all human heads,” 
answered Tatas. 

“ What t ” cried Aioha, “is my head likewise 
despicable 1 ” 

But the mimster was afraid and dared not otter 
the truth. 

“ Speak what is in thy heart,” said the King. 

Thus encouraged, the ministeranswered: “Yes.” 

Having thns made his minister confess his 
thoughts, the Eing expressed himself thns, in 
the following verses : 

“Yea, by a sentiment of pride and delusion, 
fostered by beauty and power, dost thou desire 
to dissoade me ixom prostrating myself at the 
feet of the Beligioos. 

“And if my head, that worthless object, 
which no man desireth even when he may obtain 
it for nothing, meet an occasion for pnnfication 
and acquire some merit thereby, wl^t in there 
unlawful in that t 
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In the ascetics oi Sakya thou regardeet nought 
SATO caste and thou beholdest not theix Tirtuee i 
wherefore, pufied np with pride of birth, thou 
forgetteat in thy error both thyself and others. 

“ Caste may be considered when it is a (piestion 
of marriage or of an icTitation, but not of the 
Law; for the Law is concerned with virtues, 
and virtues have nought to do with caste, 

When a man of high birth falls into vice he is 
blamed by the world ; wherefore when a man of 
low caste iSTirtnous should he not inspire respect ? 

It is by reason of the spirit that men^s bodies 
are despised or honoured, The spirits of Sakyas 
raonks should be venerated, for they have been 
purified by S&kya.’' 

And the King added : 

“ Hast thou not heard the words of the pitying 
hero of the SAkyast—' The wise man discerneth 
a treasure in an object which to others is worth¬ 
less.* Such are words of the master of 
truth, and a slave may understand them. If I 
desire to keep these commandments, he is no 
friend of mine who endeavonreth to dissuade me 
from them. 

When my body, abandoned like the pieces 
of a sugarcane, shall sleep on the ground, It will 
be powerless to salote, or to arise, or to clasp its 
hands as a sign of respect. 

“ Of what ^rtnous deed will this body be 
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t Therefoie wb.at boots it to attaoh 
ralud to a body whlcb most end in the dust ? 
It is worth no more than a burning house or jewels 
lost in the sea. 

Those who in this peziahable body fail to 
distinguish suoh things as have value, ignoring 
the essence of things, faint when they enter the 
Jaws of death. 

** Whenirom a vase all itshest contents have been 
taken, the curds, the whey, the milk, the melted 
butter, and the fresh butter, nought remaineth 
save the froth wherefore if that vase be broken, 
there is no great cause for complaint. Likewise 
is it with the body : once the good works, which 

give it value, ere taken eway, then when it 
peiisheth is there little cause to mourn. 

'*But when in this world death shatters the 
vessel of the body of a proud man who is a 
stranger to good works, then doth the fire of 
sonow consume his heart, as when one breaketh 
a vessel of curds, of which the best is utterly lost. 

“Wherefore, my Lord, be not vexed when I 
bow before the Religious; for he who, knowing 
nought of himself, sayeth, ' I am the noblest,* 
is s&:^uded in the darkesss of error, 

<*But he who with the torch of the Sage 
searoheth the body, and poseesseth the ten powers^ 
he is a sage; for him Ib there no difference between 
the body of a prince and that of a slave. 

* Tbe t«n tuparoatunl power*. 
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‘*SkiQ, bonea, he&d. Urer, aod the other 
organs are the same in all men. Clothes and 
omamenta alone constitute the superiority oi 
one body to another. 

'*But that which is essential in this world 
may he found in a vile body» and the wise do 
weU to honour and salute it.’’ 

Thus did King A^ka recognise that the body 
is worth less than eggshells filled with balls of 
sand compounded with serpents’ tears. Thus 
did he persuade himself that the benefits resulting 
from respect shown to monks surpass those 
accruing from vast domains tbroughont 
of time. Then he desired to adorn himself in 
order to honour the Stdpas of Bhagavat; then, 
surrounded by his ministers, he went to Kuk* 
kuta-arima. There, with his hands clasped 
as a sign of respect and standing in the place of 
honour, he inquired : Is there another of whom 
the All Wise hath uttered a prophecy like unto 
that which he prophesied of me when (in another 
ezisCenee) I offered him a handful of earth 1 ” ^ 

Then Ya4as» the elder of the Assembly, an¬ 
swered him thus: 

^ An aUurioa to tbo vucaow eotaon o{ Aioka in another 
esiatoaee whan the Buddha paaaed him. Arioka was than 
a Unle boy, called Jaya, who with Vidjaya, another boy of 
hie own Bse, waa nlayizkg in the duet of tho hJgb«toad. At the 

S bt of the Buddba'e perfeotioni the boy waa filled with 
oration for him ; aed. intenduu to give hin dour, be 
threw into hie bowl a handiol of ear^ 

4 
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Yea, 0 King, there is another. ‘When 
Bhagarat was on the point of entering complete 
Nirrioa, after he had oonrerted the N&ga Apst&la^ 
and Gdpal! the potter’s w^e, he 

went to Mathura,' where he thus addressed the 
yenerahle Ananda': 

‘ In this city of Mathari, 0 Ananda, one hun¬ 
dred years after I have entered complete Nirv&oa, 
shah there be a merchant of penumee called 
Gupta. This merchant shall have a eon, called 
UpagQpta,' who shall be the drat among the in¬ 
terpreters of the Law and a veritable Buddha, 
save that he shall lack Ihe external signs.' To 
him is it appointed, one hundred years after 1 
have entered complete Nirv^a, to play the part 
of a Buddha. By his mstruotion many Bdigious 
shall destroy all the corruptionB oi evil and 
hehold face to face the condition of Arhat.’ 

*'Now, in the mormtain of Urumunda was a 
cavern eighteen arms* lengths in depth and 
twelve in width. The Sthaviia Upagupta said 
unto those of bis disciples had zulhlled their 

’ A gTMt drsaon, vor; taoooi ia legead. 

* At MAtHurai di Um Yamiiog River, »aj »lamoui BuddhUt 

' WM nepbdv of tbe Boddbe «ad bu moti 

bolored diMipIe. 

* In cta» Buddhiec p«riod of Indi* lb vm ueii4l bo ooU a 
•On br hie latbet'e &aao» bbo additaon of the proS< 
«po>wiuobrae«fis«fidefgrlt 02 e;tbiw>'Bp»gnptois "tbo under 
GQpt4 *' or little Oupta." 

* The thirt$'<t«o risne of phyeioal tMUif. 
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duties : ‘ Let him who hy means of my mstruc- 
tion hath beheld face to face the condition of 
Arhat throw into this cavern a wand of four 
fingers* length *; azui it came to pass that in one 
sin^e day ten thousMid Arhata threw the wand 
into the cavern. 

Then the Sthavira Ya^s uttered theee words : 
'‘The Chief of the world hath predicted that 
the glorious Upagupta» the first among the in- 

S ers of the Law, shall fulfil the duties of a 
a,” 

Is this perfect being already in this ezUtenoe,’* 
inquired the King, ‘‘ oris he yet to be bom ! ** 
The Sthaviia replied: “ He is already bom, 
the magnanimous Sage, who hath triumphed 
over oorruption; and, out of compassion for the 
world, he dwelleth in Mount Urumunda, sur¬ 
rounded by a multitude of Arhata.’’ 

And he added: '' This perfect Sage, who 
delighteth in the ways of the AU Wise, expoundeth 
the X^aw in its purity to the multitude of his 
disciples, leading to the city of deliverance thou¬ 
sands of men and gods.” 

Now, in those days Upagupta, surrounded by 
eighteen thousand ^hats, dwelt in the hermitage 
of Natabhatikfi. The King, having learnt 
place of his abode, summoned the multitude of 
hie ministers and said unto them: Let a body 
of elephants be equipped with ohaiiote and 
lidera ; straightway wiU I repair to the mountain 


26994 
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of Urvuauodft, With my own eyes will I behold 
the Sftge Upagupta, who ia d^Tered from aXi 
etMi.” 

Bat the mitdetere made answer; “My Lord, 
it ia better to send a messenger ; and then the 
Sage who abideth in that plaoe will himself 
oertainly come unto the King/' 

“ It is not for him to come to me/’ replied the 
King, “but for me to go to him.” And be 
add^; “ The form of Upagupta, whioh is like 
unto that oi the Master, must be of diamond and 
h^ as the rook. Such a man would igriore the 
command ^ich a King should address unto him. ’ ’ 

Wherefore the King sent a messenger to the 
Sthavira Upagupta and said : “1 will go myself 
onto the Sthayira.” 

Meanwhile Upagupta was thinking to himself ; 
“If the King eome hither it will be a heavy 
bnrden for the country and for the multitude of 
the people.” Wherefore be said: I myself will 
go unto the King.” 

A^oka, hearing of his resolve and thinking 
that the Sthavira would come by water, estab¬ 
lished a service of boats between Mathnia and 
P&taiiputtra. Then Upagupta, in order to show 
favour unto the King, embarked with a following 
of eighteen thoosa^ Arbats, and reached the 
city of Pataliputtra. Thereupon the King’s 
men announosd unto him the approach of the 
Stbavira. 
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, ‘^MyLord, happy art them. There cometb 
' onto thee, id order to testify hia ]o^Dg-kizul> 
neee towards thee, Upagupta, the master of 
thought, the pilot of instruction ; he cometh os 
foot and surrounded by sages who hare reached 
the shore of the ocean of ezietence.'’ 

At these words Aioka, transported with joy, 
took from bis neck a chain of pearls worth one 
hundred thousand euvai^as and gave it to the 
bearer of these glad tidings. Then, oallmg the 
beU'Tinger, he bade him ring the bell in Pifali- 
puttra in order to annonuce the coming of the 
SthaTira Opagupta, Drying: 

'* He who renounceth poTerty, which profiteth 
not, and deeireth happiness in ^s world, let biyp 
come to Hpagupta, &e pitiful Sage, ^o to all 
oreatnree bringeth hearen and deliTerance. 

Those who have never beheld the hist among 
men, the Msster full of mercy, the being who is 
self-sufScing, let them come to the Sthavira 
Upagupta, the noble torch of the three worlds, 
so liKe nnto the Master/^ 

When the King by the sound of the bell had 
spread the tidings abroad in P&faliputtra and had 
Morated the city, be vent out to the distance 
of two yojanas and a half to meet the Sthavira 
Upagupta. The way was decked with garlands 
of flowers and perfumed with sweet scents; all 
manner of instruments were played; and the 
King was followed by all his ministers and all the 
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inhft1)itftnts. In the dist^nod he &aw the Sth&riia 
Upagupta in the midet of eighteen thousand 
Arbate, «ho surroanded him on the right hand 
and on the left like the two oieecents of the 
moon. No soonerhadtheKing descried him, than, 
alighting from hia elephant, he went on foot to 
the riTer’a bank; there, standiim with one foot 
OQ the bank and the other on we deck of the 
boat, taking in hid arms the Stharira Upagupta, 
he bore him to land. When he had placed him 
on the ground, the King fell prostrate at his feet, 
like a tree cnt through at the roots, and kissed 
the feet of the Stbavira. Then, kneebng, Aioka 
clasped his hands as a token of respect, and, 
looking at the Sthavira, he spoke thus : 

“ mien, after triumphing over my enemies, I be¬ 
held united beneath my sway mountain and plain 
down to the seashore, I did not experience so great 
a joy as sow 1 feel on beholding the Sthavira. 

The Sight of thee increaseth twofold the lo^e 
of my heart for the most excellent Law. The 
cleansing sight of thee maketh manifest to my 
^es, al&oagh he be absent, that incomparable 
^ng who owed eveiything to himself. 

Now that the all-pitiful Chief of the Jinas is 
entered into rest, hawing for the three worlds 
fnldlled the function of Buddha, do thou now 
cause to shine the light of knowle^e like the sun 
over the perishing uniweiBe, wherein the illusions 
of the world confess the sight. 
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who art Lika unto the Master, thou, 
the only eye of the umTerse, and the first among 
the interpreters of the Law, be my refuge, 0 my 
Lord, and give me thy commands ; straightway 
wiU i hasten, 0 perfect Sage, to obey thy Toioe.’* 
Then said the Sthavira: 0 great King, 

Bbagavat, the renerable Tath^ata, the peifeot 
and complete Buddha, hath confided to me and 
to thee the keeping of the Law. Let us make 
evety endeavour to preseree what the Guide of 
creatures hath transmitted unto us when he was 
in the midst of his disciples.^' 

^en the King made answer: Sthavira, 1 
have obeyed the commands of Bbagavat. 1 have 
adorned the earth with beautiful Stfipas, hkp 
unto motmtain tope, decorated with parasols and 
waving atandarda and enriched with precions 
stones i and I have multiplied the rassa which 
contain the relics of Bbagavat. Wives, children, 
honeea, myself, worldly possessions and treasures, 
all have 1 renounced according to the teaching 
of the King of the Law.’* 

“ Well done,** answered the Sthavira Upagupta. 
" Thou hast done well to obey the beheet of the 
Buddha. He who uaetb his body in the servioe 
of what ia truly essential, and who employeth 
material objects merely to sustain life, will not 
mourn when his time cometh, and he wifi depart 
to the deaired dwelling of the gods.** 

The King with great pomp introduced the 
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Stbavifft UpagupU into hie royal dwelling, took 
him in his anna and placed him upon the seat 
prep^:ed for him. ^ 

The body of the Sthavira Upagupta was emooth 
and soft, as soft as a dock of cotton. The King 
peroeiTod it, and, with his hands clasped as a 
sign of respect, he said : 

“ Noble being, thy limbs are soft, soft as cotton, 
soft as silk of Benares; but 1, unhappy that 
I am, have coarse skin and my body is bard to 
the touch.’’ 

The Sthavira replied: “It is because I pre¬ 
sented the peerless Being with a precious and 
incomparable offering ; not merely the handful of 
earth that thou gavost unto him, 0 Hing.” 

“ 0 SthaTira,” replied the King, “it was be¬ 
cause I was then a child, and, having met a 
peerless Being, I gaTe him a handful of earth; 
and of that action I reap the fruit to-day.” 

Then the Sthavira, desiring to set the King’s 
mind at rest, replied to him thus : “ Great King, 
behold the excellence of the soil in which thon didst 
sow that dust, To that action thou oweet the 
briUianoe of thy throne and thy supreme power.” 

At these wonds the King opened his eyes wide 
with amasement, and summoning his ministers, 
said unto them r “ I have obtained the empire of a 
Balaohakravartin merely for having given ahand- 
fxU of earth I Wherefore what efforts onghtyenot ’ 

to make, my lords, in order to honour Bhaga vat 1 ” ; 


1 
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Tiien, falling at the feet of the SthaTira, be 
cried : “ Behold, Stha^ra, this ie my detire: I 
wish to honoor all the places in which the Blessed 
Buddha abode. I desire to mark them with a 
sign to be handed down to posteii^.’* And he 
uttered these words: “Ail places in which the 
Blessed Buddha abode do I desire to honour and 
mark with a sign ior posterit 7 .*’ 

‘' Well done, 0 great Ring, ** replied the Sthaviia. 
* ‘ Thy desire is good. 1 will today show unto thee 
the places in which the Blessed Buddha dwelt.** 

'*1 will visit them, I will honour them wit& 
clasped hands, 1 will mark them with a sigo,*’ 
said Aioka. 

Then the King, having equipped an army of four 
divisions, took peifumes, flowers, and wlands, 
and set forth, accompanied by the ^tbavira 
Upagupta. 

upagupta began by leading the King to the 
garden of Lumbiid.’ Then, putting forth bis 
right hand, be said: “In this place, 0 great 
King, was bom Bhagavat.** And he added: 
“In this place was the flrst monument oonse' 
orated to &e honour of Buddha, whom to behold 
is a delight. Here, the moment after his birth, 
the Solits^ took seren steps along the ground. 
Having gared towards the four quarters of the 
hoiison, be uttered these words: ‘ ho, this is my 

i Th» funoufl birtbpl 4 M of tbe Bjddhk, oob far Crom 
^pUaToatu on the Gusoa. 
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Ust eriatence j nerar again aliall I ent«r into a 
wotoan’s womb,”* 

Straightway Aiok& proatrated himself at the 
feet of the Eeligiona. Then, rising, he clasped 
his hands as a sign of respect, and said, weepjng: 
“ Happy axe they and Tirtcona are their actions 
who beheld the great Solitary when he oame into 
this world and who harkened unto hie pleasant 
voice,*’ 

Then the Sthavira, desiring to please Aeoka, 
said unto him: " Great King, wilt thou behold 
the Divinity who was preseat at the birth of the 
moat eloquent among men when in this wood he 
entered ^ie life and toot seven steps 1 ’* 

“ Ye», Sthtkvira, I wish to ee® die DiTiuity.” 
Strai^tway the Sthavira, extending hia hai^ 
towards the tree from which the Queen Maha- 
m&yi' had gathered a branch, spoke tbns and 
said: Let the Divinity which resideth in that 

a^oka-tree, that daughter of the gods who beheld 
the prophet Buddha, appear here in order to 
inoreaae the faith in the Law of Kl^ Aioka.** 
And at that moment the Divinity appeared 
dose by the Sthavira Upagupta, and clasping her 
hands said: " Sthavira, what commandest thon ? ” 
Then the Sthavira, turning to Atoka, said : 
“ Behold, 0 great King, the Divinity who beheld 
Bh^^avat at the moment of hia birth.” 


( Mother o( the BoUdh®. 
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cupping hie hands as a token of respeot, the 
King thus addiessed the Dlvinitp: 

“Didst thou behold at the moment of birth 
the Sage whose bodj was marked with the ri gnij 
of beauty, whose Urge eyes were like unto the 
lotus ? Didst thou hear the first words of the 
Hero of Men, the pleasant words which he spake 
in this wood ? “ 

“ Yea,“ made answer the Divinity, “I beheld 
at the moment of birth the First of Men, whose 
body shone like gold. 1 beheld him when he was 
taking the seven steps. I heard the words of 
the Master.** 

“Tell me, 0 Divinity,” inquired the King, 
“ of the spendour of Bhagavat when he came 
into the world.” 

“1 oanuot desoiibe it,” the goddess replied. 
“ But judge of it by th«e words ; 

“ In this system of the three worlds, wherein 
India reigned, the earth, shining with a miraon- 
* lous light, splendid as gold, and pleaeant to look 
upon, trembled to its mountain tops and to the 
seashore, like unto a vessel upon the high eeae.*’ 

After giving a hundred thousand snvarnas to 
the people of the country, the King caused a 
StApa to be erected in the place and withdrew. 

hereafter the Sthavira Upagupta took the 
King to Eapilavastu; and there, putting forth 
hie right hand, he said; 

“ In this place, 0 great King, was the Bodhi* 
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BdttTft ^ presented to hUfEkther, King Suddhodana. 
At the eight of that form, which bore the thirty- 
two signs of a great man, Saddhodana could not 
turn away from him, and he fell proetrate at the 
feet of the Bodhisattra. Behold, 0 great King, 
the family deity, Blkl^a-yardha (he who briogeth 
prosperity to the S&kyas). Immediately ^ter 
hie birth the Bodhieattra was brought to this 
deity in order that he might worship him. But 
the deities threw themselves at the feet of the 
Bodhisattva. Then King Suddbcdana cried: 
* Lo, unto the deities themselves the child is a god.’ 
Wherefore he received the name of Bevatideva, 
which being interpreted is ’ a god above the 

goda* 

“ Here, 0 great King, was the Bodhisattva 
presented to the claimyant Brahmans who 
predict the future. Here the fUshi Asita de¬ 
clared that the child would one day be a Buddha. 
Here, 0 great Ehcg, wae the child confided to 
his nurse, Maha Praj&pat!. There was he 
taught to write, to ride the elephant end the 
horse, to drive a chariot, to wield the bow and 
arrow, the club, the goad—in short, to perfmmall 
exercises becoming his rank. Behold the hall 

‘ There ia eoste divecKity oi opimen u to Uie meftoing 
«l tenn. Heurloh Kot, op. oii., vqI. i p, 2S, de£nM 
It M oao who is deotaiMd to eppoar la the world m a Bkiddha, 
See Also Beraett, TU FeA of Ltfhl, laWoduotion, p. 201 “A 
beioj . . . deeth^ Co Buddhehood is oaUed e BodhieatCvft, 
Q£ ' oreaCure of enlighCeomeBt.’ 
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wbeiein tke Bodhieattvd eseroised. HeT» in this 
pl&ce» protooted hy a hundred thousand divinities, 
was the Bodhisattva with bis sixty thousand 
women. Here, disgusted with the world at the 
sight of an old man, a sick person, and a corpse/ 
the Bodhisattva left his dwelling to retire into the 
forest. Here, sitting in the shade of a Jambu* 
tree, and detaohing bimseh from the conditions of 
sin and sorrow, by means of reflection and of judg¬ 
ment, be attuned to Bbyana or contemplation, 
which is the first stage in the path to Nirv&na. 
This oondition is the result of insight, it giv^ 
satisfaction and happinees; it resembleth the 
state of being exempt from all imperfection. Th e n 
it was that a little after noon, at the hour of the 
midday repast, the shadows of the other trees 
were oast towards the east, while the shadow of 
the Jambu-tree forsook sot the body of the 
Bodhisattva. At this sight King Suddhodana 
again prostrated himaelf at the feet of the Bod- 
h^ttva. By this gate did the Bodhisattva, 
accompanied by a hundred thousand divinities, 
leave KapUavastu in the middle of the night. 
Here the Bodhisattva delivered up bis house 
and his ornaments to bis servant Cbhandaka 
aiul dismissed him. As the book sayetb : 

“ ' Chhandaka, having received bis ornaments 
and his horse, was dismissed. Alone and withont 

1 8a* Edwio aniald bM pub tiiie inbo vene i& Th* 
X4ghtof 4.9*0. 
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a servant did the Hero enter into the forest, 
where he was about to do penance.* 

Here it was that the Bodhisattva, changing his 
clothes of Benares silk for a hunter’s fellow gar* 
ments, enhraoed the life of a mendicant. In this 
place King Bimbis&ra invited the Bodhisattva to 
reign with him on his throne. Here he met 
and Udraka, aocordisg to the verse which saith : 

*''In this hermitage there lived the Bishis 
Udraka and Ar&da. Ihe Bodhisattva, that pro* 
teotor, that ludra among men, made himself 
acquainted with their teaching,* Here the 
Bodhisattva submitted to a severe penance during 
six fears. Wherefore saith the book: 

‘ The great SoHtarf, having submitted to a 
severe penance for siz years, realised that such was 
not the true path, and abandoned such practices.* 

‘'In this place Nanda and Nandabal&, the 
daughters of village folk, presented to the Bodbi- 
eattva an offering of rnilk and honey, which wae 
multiplied miraci^ously into ten offerings, and of 
which he partook. Thus saith the book : 

** * Having eaten in this place the offering of 
•m^lh and of honey given unto him by Nand&, the 
great Hero, the most eloquent of men, went to 
ait in the shade of the Bo-tree.’ * 

* This wm. vUcb WM to beeoaie m •aond for tJie Buddblit 
M tbe tro» of ibe cxcob for th» ClmatiSD, was » 
reSii^tOM). EmJ} Suddlis bed hw Tbi« ons was 

at 0*7** 
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**Her6 it was tKat Kalika/ the of the 
Nogaa, came to the Bodlueattva where he was 
eittiog near the Bo-tree, and began to sing bid 
praises. Wherefore is it said that when, beneath 
the Bo-tree, in his desire for Nirv&ija the most 
eloquent of men had entered the path thereto, 
there came to worship him Eilika, King of the 
serpents.” 

Straightway the King, with his bands clasped 
as a aign of respeot, prostrated himself at the 
feet of Sthavira and addressed him thus ; ” C 
only I might behold that King of the N4gas who 
beheld the Tathagata when, with the rigour of a 
king of wild elephants, he walked in the path I ” 
&d forthwi^ the King of the Kfigas, Kalika, 
appearing, with bands clasped respectfully, 
before the Sthavira Upagupta, Mdressed him aud 
said ; “ Sthavira, what oommandest thou ? ” 

Then the Sthavira said tinto the King “ Be¬ 
hold, 0 great King, Kabka, the King of the 
N&gas, who sang the praises of Bbagavat when, 
seated beneath the Bo-tree he advanced in the 
way of salvation.” 

Strughtway the King, with hands clasped aa 
a sign ^ respect, spoke thus to K&lika, King of 
the N&gas; 

Didst thoD indeed behold him whose skin 
shone like molten gold ? Didst thou see my 
peerless Master whose oountenance is like unto 

I A bllod dngoa. 
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an autumn moon 1 Tall wiiat were the attri* 
butea of tbe Sage with the ten powers. Tell me 
what was the splendour of the Su^ta/’' 

“ 1 may not describe it»’' said the Dragon. 

But judge of it by these words : 

“Tonol^d by the soul of bis foot, the earth 
and the mountains thereof trembled in diTerse 
mazmers. Lit by the light of the Sugata, which 
rose like the moon over the world of men, the 
earth appeared beautiful and more radiant than 
the sunbeams.’* 

After that conversation, the King caused a 
Chaitya to be built is the place, and then he 
departed. 

Thereafter the Sthavira XJpagupta took the 
King to the Bo*tree. There putting forth his 
hand, he said: 

this place, 0 great King, the Bodhisattva, 
endowed with great charity, after overcoming all 
the powers of Mara,' attuned to the state of the 
perfect Buddha, aocordiog to the verse: 

‘ There, by the Bo-tree, in a few moments did 
the Hero of the Beligious scatter the hosts of the 
discomfited Kamuohi. There did this peerless 
Being attain to the noble, the supreme, and 
Immortal state of the Buddha.'*’ 

1 Tbe weU goee ’* or “tba w«U &mv»d” : "he wbe hs* 
l»fi tbd wcvld ^ beooToing ia order to eater NirvSQe ’* (no 
B enieit, Th4 Path 0 / LiffM, aotee, p. 9S). 

* Tbe Evil Oae. 
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Wherefore the King g&ve unto the Bo>tree 
one hundred thousand auvar^as and caoeed a 
Chaitya to he built in that after vhioh he 

depart. 

Then the Stharira Upagupta said unto King 
Atoka: ^'Hereit was that the four great kings of 
Hearen offered unto Bhagavat four stone vases, 
from which he chose one. In this place he 
received the alms oi a repast from the hands of 
two merchants, Xiapnsha and Bhallika. Here 
Bbagavat, about to go unto Benares, was praised 
by one Upagana.” 

Finally the Sthavira, having taken the King to 
a place called j^ishipatana, putting forth his right 
h^d said unto him: *'Here, 0 great King, did 
Bbagavat turn the lawful wheel of the Law/’ 

And the Sthavira uttered these words: 

this place our Lord, in order to set a term to 
the revolution of the world, caused to turn the 
beautiful and excellent wheel ' which is the very 
Law. 

In this place he caused one thousand ascetics 
with platted luur to embrace the mendicant life. 
Here he taught the I^w to King Bimbis&ra. 
Here were its truths revealed unto this Prince, in 
company with eighty thousand divinities and many 
thousand Brahmans and householders of Magadha. 
Here Bhagavat taught the I^wto Sakra, the Indra 

’ Sm pc*t, p. 122, aoCe 1,6cuj Renso, Stud** tu* 

2d lUUgion, p. 67« 

6 
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cf the Devae. Here were the truths revealed onto 
thisGcniin company with eighty thoueandDeratis. 
Here om Lord worked the great nuraole. After 
paeeisg the time of the Varsha * with the Devae 
Trayaetrimias in order to inatruot in the Law hie 
mother, to whom he owed his days, Bhagavat came 
down fromHeaven esc ortedby amnltitndeof gods.” 

Finally the Sthavira Upagupta, having taken 
the King to the town of Kui^agart, said unto 
him, putting forth his right hand : 

In this place, 0 great King, Bbagavat, having 
fulhlled all the duties of a Buddha, entered com¬ 
pletely into the regions of Nirvi^, wherein 
remaineth nought of the accumulated elements 
of existence.” And he added this verse: 

“ ‘ After subjecting to the eternal Law the world 
with Devas a^ men, Yakabas and Kagas, the 
great ^shi, the Sage, gifted with int^genoe 
and immense oompassion, entered Into his rest, 
tranepil henceforth because there remained no 
beings for him to convert.’ ” 

At these words the King fell fainting on the 
ground. Water was sprinkled on his counten- 
anoe and he revived. When he had returned to 
consoiousness, he gave one hundred thousand 
SQvartLas to place of the Nirvana, and there 
he set up a Ohlu^a. 


* 8m p«»t, p. 69, note 2. 
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Wliwi King Aiokft had thtaa given one hundred 
thousand suvarjjas to each of these places, to 
the bipthplaoe, to the Bo-tree, to the place where 
the Buddha had turned the wheel of the Law, 
and to the place where he entered into Nirvana, he 
bestowed especial favour upon the Bo-tree; for 
there Bhagavat had attained to the state of a 
perfect Buddha, Wherefore to this tree he 
sent all his meet precious jewels. 

The first among the wives of the was 
named TishTa-rakshiti. The Queen, beholding 
Aioka’s piety, thought to herself: “The 
takes his pleasure with me, and yet he sends his 
most precious jewels to the Bo-tree ! ” iHien she 
called unto her a woman of the MStanga caste 
and said to her: “ Oouldst thou not destroy the 
Bo-tree, for it is in a way my rival t ’* “I can,’* 
replied the woman. Then she attached a thread to 
the tree, which straightway began to wither away, 
The King's men announced to him that the 
Bo-tree was withering; and they uttered these 
words ; “ The tree, beneath whioh was revealed 
to the Tath&gata ^ the world as it is, the tree under 
which he attained to omniscience, the Bo-tree, 
0 King of men, is beginning to die.*’ 

At these tidings the King lost consciousness 
and to the ground ; but water was sprinkled 
on his countenance and he revived. Then he 
cried, weeping; “When I beheld the trunk of 
* A title Applied equAll7 t« the tvacty-fire Eoddhu. 
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thd king of trees, I thought to see STsyamhhu * 
himself; but if the tree w the Lord fadeth, then 
also shall my life wither away.^’ 

Meanwhile Tiehya-rakshiti, beholding the King 
troubled with grief, said unto him : ‘'My Lord, 
if the BcHtree should die, 1 would orown the King 
with happineSB.’^ 

“ No woman,” repUed the King, “ but the Bo- 
tree alone can gire me happiness. Beneath that 
tree Bhagavat attained to the supreme graoe of 
perfect Buddha.” 

Then said Tiehya-rakshiti unto the M&tangl 
woman: Oanst thou restore the Bo-tree t ” 

“1 oau,” replied the woman, ”if any lifa 
be left in it.” 

Then she untied the thread, hollowed the ground 
round the trunk, and in one day watered it with 
one thousand ressels full of milk. After a few 
days the tree oompletely reTived; and the King’s 
men hastened to him the good tidings. 

“ My Lord, happy art thon. Behold, the tree 
bath reviTod.” 

Transported with joy, Aioka went to gaze on 
the Bo-tree. And when he had seen it, he 
oiied: Deeds never accomplished by Bimhis&ra 
and the other great kings will 1 now perform. 
1 will render the highest honour to the Bo-tree. 
With perfumed water will I wash it; on the 


^ Tbd Soddha. 
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Auemhlj of the Aiyas' wiU 1 beetow hospitalitj 
during the fire months of the Varsha.” * 

Then the King, having summoned the herald 
Sarvamitra, said unto him : ** I will heetow one 
hundred thoueand suvar^e on the Assembly of 
the Aiyae, and 1 will wat^ the Bo-tree with water 
from a thousand vessels. Proolaim in my name 
that the Beligious shall be entertained by me 
during the five months of the Vaisha.’* 

In those days Nuig&la/ who had already loet 
his eyes, was on the King’s right hand. Without 
uttering a word, he put up his fingers, with the 
intention of announoing that he would give 
double. But when Kunala thus hy a sign in¬ 
creased the sum, the multitude of the people 
began to laugh. The King, laughing in Mb turn, 
said to Badhagupta : Who doubled the sum ^ 
“There are many,’’ replied Bldhagupta, "who 
need the merit of good works. One of those 
doubled it." 

' Tbe Axyti, or tbo VoMreble Odos, vJio b*Te 
the four faod&bocte] Wuthi oi the Law and peaMO the 
ten auperoaturel powen, 

* Tb« (our or five iDOOtbs of the ramy oewoa, wbec, be* 

ot the diffieultj of 8ave1liag (r^ plaoo to place, 
(he Buddhiet ironke abandoned their wanderiog life Co 
dwell with Brahmans or houMholden. They epeat t>bl» tiaw 
in teaching, TueditatJoa, and rtody. When the raioyieaaonwta 
pact, they met again in tbo Aaembly and coofoiTed tegeiber 
on their medjtatlcna in reMat. The initltotoon w the 
Vanba ii very aaoiant and may have been eetabUehed by tbe 
Buddha bixoMlf (ko E. Bunou, /nrroduclam, p. tSS). 

* The tea ef Aioka. See the following ohapter. 
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“ Well/’ eaid the King, “ I trill beetow on the 
Aisembly of the three hundred thousand 
flurarnas, and I will water the Bo-tree with the 
water of a thousand vases. Let it be proclaimed in 
my name that the Religious shall be entertained 
by me during the five months of the Varsha.” 

Straightway Kito&le raised four fingers, Where¬ 
at the King in wrath said unto R&dhagupta: 

Who is he, R&dhagupta, who thus striveth 
with me i What person is he that is so ignorant 
of the world 1 ” 

Beholding the King’s wrath, E&dhagupta threw 
himself at his feet and said : “Who but the 
virtuous Kun&la could thus contend with the 
King of men ? ” 

Strai^tway the King, turning round to the 
right, perceived Kun&la and cried : 

“ S^vira, to the Assembly of the Aryas, and 
first to the Bo-tree, do I dedicate my royal rank, 
my wives, the multitude of my councillors, 
Kuftlda, and my own person, reserving only my 
tr^ure, I will water the great Bo-tree with 
milk and with water scented with sandal-wood, 
with saffron and with cam^or, and contained in 
five thousand vases of gold, of silver, of crystal, 
and of lapis-larcH. I will offer unto the tree 
thousands of flowers. Let it be proclaimed in 
my name that the Religious shall be entertained 
by me during the five months of the Varsha.” 
And the King spake these words : 
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“ The prosperity of my kingdom, my wivee, 
the Tonltitnde of my oonnoillora, 1 giro aU, Sftre 
my treasure, to the Assembly, which is as a 
reesel of virtues. I give myself and Koti&la, who 
abovmdeth In merit.’^ 

Then the King, going oat in the presence of 
the Assembly, . . . caused a platform to be 
erected on the four sides of the Bo-tree. Going 
up on to the platform, he watered the Tree with 
water from four thousand vessels. And no sooner 
had he watered the Tree than it became as it was in 
the beginning, according to the verse which saith: 

“ No sooner had the King of men poured the 
excellent water upon the Tree than it was 
covered with a green and tender foliage. At the 
sight of the green leaves which clothed it, and 
of its tender buds, the King and the multitude 
of his mioisters were hlled with a great joy.” 

When the King had watered the Bo-tree, be set 
himself to bring the Assembly of the Religious into 
his palace. Then the Sthavira Ta^s addressed 
hiyn in these words : Great King, the Assembly 
of the Ayias gathered here is worthy oi the 
greatest respect. It must receive every honour.” 

Wherefore the King himself introduced into the 
palace each Religious, even the least among them. 

There were two 8r&maneras* who were ex¬ 
changing politenesses with each other. If one gave 
flour to oompanion, then the other did like- 
i Asoetict. 
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wise; ftnd thus they wen ezohasging food and 
sweetmeats. When the King saw them, he began 
to laugh. 

he said, *‘two Srama^eras playing 
at ohildien’s games.’* 

Then, when the King had introduced every 
member of the Assembly, he sat down in the place 
of hononr. Bnt at tlmt moment the Sthavira 
remonstrated with him, saying : ** Has not the 
King inadvertently committed an oversight! ** 

‘ ‘ No, * ’ replied the King. ‘ ‘ And yet down there 
two Srimaoeras are playing at children’s games; 
like unto little boys playing in the sand, these 
firamaperaB play with :6.cur, with food, and with 
sweetmeats.” 

“Enough,” answered the Sthavira. “They 
are two .^hats giving up their portions each to 
the other with equal detachment.” 

At these words Adoka’s heart was filled with 
joy, and he thought: “ When 1 have entertained 
time two Siimaneras, I will give unto the 
Assembly of the Beligious olcth sufficient for 
the doting of its members.” 

The twoSr&maneras, having divined the King’s 
intention, said to each other : “ It,hehoveth us to 
increase ids merits.” 

And straightway one appeared holding a 
tortoiseshell, while the other brought colours. 

Then the King said unto them : '^Sma^ems, 
what will ye do 1 ” 
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“ We diTined,” they ans^rered, “ that the King 
desired to give unto the Assembly of the Eeligious 
enough oloth to clothe its members withal, and 
we come to dye the oloth.” 

“I merely had the idea, and not one word 
did I utter conoeming it,” thought the King, 
“Wherefore must these noble sagee possess the 
power of reading the thoughte of men.” 

And straightway he prostrated himMlf at their 
feet, and said, with hands clasped as a sign of re¬ 
spect : “ The descendant of the Mauiyaa, with his 
servants, his people, and the inhabitants of bis 
towns, hath attained to the height of happiness 
and hath successfully offered his sacrifices, since 
virtuous beings testify their consideration of him 
by bringing mm such gifts ” 

Ther^ter the King said to them: “ After 
having entertained you, 1 will give unto the 
Assembly of the Eeligious enough cloth to make 
for each monk three garments,” 

Wherefore, when the five months of the 
Varaha were past. King Aioka gave to each 
Eeligions three garments. And when he had 
given four hundred thonsand cloaks to the Assem¬ 
bly, he ransomed from the monks his lands, 
bie wives, the multitude of his ministers, himself, 
and Kui^&la his son. 

Hie faith in the teaching of Bbagavat had 
continued to increase. And he set up eighty- 
four thousand royal edicts of the Law. 


IV 


THE EYES OP KU^TALA* 

A PTEK ^ing Aioka h&d op the loyAl 
ediots, Hie wife Padmavati Hore unto a 
eon. The cMd waa beautiful to look upon and 
his eyes^ ehone wiOi a radiant light. When the 
Ring heard of his don’s birth he was transported 
with joy, and he oried ; Groat Is my delight, my 
heart is ^ed with infinite gladness. The splendour 
of the hfauiyas is at its senith. Because I rale 
aocording to the Law therefore is a son bom unto 
me. May he cause the Law to bud and to blos¬ 
som.” Por this reason was the child called 
Dharma-Tlwardhaca, which being interpreted is 
•* expansion of the Law.” • 

Then was the babe brought nnto the King, 

^ Tb« icftic <d thii Swtera leseod hes lU parftUela 
ia WMt«Rt : (I) in th» Idpnd of Pbns^o asd 

Hippolytw: (2) in tbs etoij told of Coz«t«atiso*s eon 
Cri^rai end •t«p*motber Fauftn. Soo ^bbon, 
and Foil of Amon Btopiro, ebtp. zriil. (ed. Sory, vol, 
if. p. SIO). 

* Tbu was tba ohUd’a offiotal isacaa r ia lesaad b« is Imown 
as SoiiiSla. 
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who, ga^ijsg upon him, was filled with repture and 
exclaimed: *‘How pare are the heautifnl eyee 
of the child I they are like unto a lotue-hloom 
in fall flower.” 

Then said the T^ing unto hie xuinistera: 
”0nto what can you liken the eyes of this 
child ? ” 

” We know no man,” they replied, “with ^ea 
like hie ; but in the HimaTat, the King of Moon- 
tains, ie a bird called Elun^> with eyes which 
reaemble those of your eon.” 


“Let a ku^Ua be brought,” said the King, 
straightway a kunala was presented unto 
him. Haring gazed long at the eyes of the 
bird to see if there were any di^ereooe between 
his eyes and those of his son, the E^g ooold 
observe none; and so he said to his ministers: 
“ The Princess eyes are like unto the eyes of the 
Kunala, wherefore let him be called KuQ&la.” 

^e young child was confided to the care of 
eight norses: two to give him the breaet, two 
to give him milk to dri^, two to wash him, and 
two to play with him. 

One day, when he was adorned with all his 
ornaments, the King, Holding him in his arms, 
began to gaze at him fondly. Then he cried: 
“ No, not one of my sons ie so beautiful as he.” 

Now, in those days, in the proTince of Oandhiia 
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lived ft man whose name was PuBhp&>bb8r6tsft. 
It happened that there was horn to a certain 
honseholder of that picmnce a son more beautiful 
than the sons of men, hut less beautiful than the 
gods. At hie birth there appeared a lahe, in a 
basin of preoious etones> hlled with water of a 
divine fragrance; there appeared also a great 
garden full of howera and fruits. Both the lake 
and the garden moved; and wherever the child 
went, there the lake and the garden appeared. 
Whe^ore the child was named Sundara, or the 
Beautiful And with the years the child grew. 

Some time afterwards, r^&hpa-b'herdtsa: went 
with the merohante of the province to the town 
of Fitaliputtra on business. Taking with him a 
gift for the King, he was introduced into his 
pretence. Then, having prostrated himself at 
the King’s feet, he offered his gift and stood before 
his mouaroh. Aioka showed ^e mercb ants his son 
Knn alft . “Merchants,*’ he said, “in the oountries 
you have visited, have you ever seen a child 
endowed with suoh perfect beauty ? ” 

The merchants, oh^ping their hands as a token 
of respect, prosti^kted themselveB at the King’s 
feet i and after being assured that they might 
apeak fearlea^, t^ made this reply: “In 
our country, 0 King, there is a young man, 
named Sun^a, whose beauty surpasseth that 
of men, but doth not e<iual that of the gods. At 
his birth appeared a moving lake in a basin of 
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pieoioua etoQdS, foil of water diTiaely fragrant 
and a moving garden full of dowers and fmits. 
Wlieresoever tlie young man goetli there appear 
the lake and the garden. 

At these words the King wondered greatly; 
and, dlled with curiosity, he sent a messenger 
to Sundara with the following announcement: 

King Aioka desireth to come and eee the 
young Sundara; do all that is needful and 
prepare to receive the King/’ 

Bnt the multitude was alarmed, thinking: 
the King come hither with a great escort 
of soldiers, serious disasters may ensue.’’ 

Wherefore a good team was harnessed to the 
chariot, and Sundara, provided with a necklace of 
a thousand pearls as a gift for the King, was sent 
unto Aioka. 

Having completed his journey and reached the 
town of F&taliputtra, he took the necklace of a 
thousand pearls and went unto Atoka. The 
had no sooner heheld the beauty, the bril¬ 
liance, the splendour, and the perfection of the 
young Sundara, as well aethe miraouloos lake and 
the garden,than he was overcome with amasement. 

Thereafter the King, desiring to astonish the 
Sthavira XTpagupta, took with him the young 
Sundara and went to the hermitage of Euk^ta- 
Irama. In this garden dwelt eighteen thousand 
Ixhats, with Upagupta at their head, and a 
donble number of disciples and laymen of great 
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Tirtce. Having salutad the ieet of the Sthavira* 
Sundara 9at down before him to listen to the 
Law, which Upagupta expounded unto him. 

Then the young Sundara, whose character waa 
now fully matured, after he had listened to the 
Law, desired to enter the religious life. 

He made known his desire unto the King, and, 
in the presence of the Sthavira Upagupta, he 
became a BeligiouB. 

After long effort and study and persistent 
application, he came to realise the wheel of 
transmigration, which beareth five marks, and 
which is at once morable and immovable. Then, 
triumphing over all the paths by which one enters 
the world, destroying them, diverting them, and 
STUuhilatiDgthem, he succeeded,by the detmctloQ 
of all the corruptions of evil, in beholding face 
to face the condition of Aihat. 

Having become one of the Arhats, freed from 
all attachment to the three worlds, esteeming 
alike a piece of gold and a handful of earth, regard- 
ing as ei^ual the world of space and the palm of 
the hand, a piece of sandal-wood and the axe 
which outs it, having hy wisdom alone broken an 
eggshell, having acquired science, supernatural 
knowledge, and perfect wisdom, turning his back 
on existence, on gain, on pleasure, and cn honour, 
he became one of those whom aU the Devas, 
with India and Upendia, hail, honour, and 
worship. 
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Then in the mind of Fang A^oka there arose 
a douht, and be addressed to tbe StbaTirs the 
following question: 

“ What deeds did Sondsra do that he came to 
possess such great beauty 1 What deeds did 
he do that at his birth there shonld appear a 
moving lake in a basin of pteeioue stone8> filled 
with water divinely fr^ant, and a great garden, 
blooming with flowers and fruit ? 

The Sthavira XTpagnpta made answer; 

This Sundaia, 0 great King, hath formerly 
in other ezistenoes committed and accumulated 
acta whioh have att^uned their oompletion, and 
the oanses of which have arrived at their matu* 
rity. They have accompanied h{m as the light 
accompanies the body that produces it. Acts 
oommitted and aocnmulated arrive not at their 
matnrity in the eztemal elements of the earth, 
in water, in fire, or in wind. It is only in the 
five intellectual attributes, in the slz constituent 
parte of the body and in the five organs of the 
senses, the true elements of every person, that 
actions committed and ac^mulated, the good 
and likewise the evil, jtttST to their compete 
maturity. Works an^St destroyed, not even 
by hondreds of KalpSs but when in due time 
they have attained weir consummation, they 
bring forth fruits for creatures endowed with 
bodies. 

Once, 0 great King,’* continued the Sthavira, 


so 
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‘‘when Bhag&rftt liad entered into complete 
Nirvao®, the venerable Mah4 with a 

following of five hundred Beligions, was travers¬ 
ing the provinces of Magadha. There he desired 
to convoke an Aasemhly of the Law, It happened 
that a poor labourer beheld this great As 86 mbl 7 
of the K^gious plunged in grief by the death of 
the Master, their bodies weary and covered with 
the dust of travel. At this eight the labo> 2 rer '8 
heart was filled with paty; and he prepared a 
holy bath for the Bellgious, which he invited 
them to enter. The bath was of water heated and 
perfumed with diverse sweet scents. The monks 
went down into it, and, having bathed, they 
washed their garments therein. Afterwards the 
labourer offered them food, carefully prepared; 
then were communicated unto him the formula 
of refuge and the precepts of mstmction, where¬ 
upon he uttered the following prayer: 

“‘May I, entering the rel^ous life under the 
law of S&kya-muni himself, attain to the oondition 
of Arhat.' 

“ Undeiatandest thou this, 0 great King 1 “ 
inquired the Sthavire, “He who in those days 
and at that time was a poor labourer Is the monk 
Sundara. Because he offered a holy bath to the 
Religious, therefore is he adorned with radiant 
beauty, therefore there appeared with him a 
moving lake in a basin of precions stones, filled 

* 8m 'The L«geDd of ytt*AoU,‘ Md oot«, p. ISO. 
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with water scented with sandal-wood, ^ and a 
vast moving garden filled witb flowers and fruits. 
Because in those dajs be hearkened unto the 
formula of refuge and the precepts of instruction, 
therefore in this present ezistezice hath he beheld 
the condition of Arbat face to face. Thus, 0 
great King, is there reserved for dark deeds a 
dark reward, for bright deeds a bright reward, for 
mingled deeds a mingled reward. Wherefore, 
0 King, in this world ought man to avoid black 
deeds and likewise mingled deeds, ^and to aim only 
at deeds pure and white.*’ 

When the Prince Kmi&la grew up there was 
given unto him for a wife a young girl named 
Kanohana*tnli&. 

On a day the Sing with his son went forth to 
the hermitage of Kukknta. There Tadas, the 
Sthavira of the Assembly, who was acquainted 
with fi7e seoiet sciences, beheld Ku^&Ia and saw 
that ere long he would lose his eyes. This 
he made known unto the King. 

Wherefore shall this come to pass,” inquired 
the King. 

Because Kun^a fails to do his duty.” 

'*Kup&Ia,” said the King, ”take heed to 
do all that the Sthavira shall command 
thee.” 

Straightway, throwing himself at the feet of 

> Tha mediunal and rafimblca propertiN of snndol-wood 
aro CroqoMitlr reforred to in Buaui»t legoed*. 
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the Sthavira, Ko^ala said: My Lord» what 
oommandest thou 1 ” 

** Be persuaded, 0 Eu^&la. that the eye is a 
perUha^ thing/’ Then he added these words : 

It is the souroe of a thonsand otIIs. Because 
they esteem it too highly many men oommit deeds 
which cause them unhappiness.” 

En^&la fell to meditating on this maxim, which 
was erer in his mind. Henceforth he cared for 
nought save peace and solitude. Seated in the 
heart of the palace in a lonely place, he rejected 
how perishable is the source of sight and the 
^ sources of all the senses. 

'' On a day Tiehya-rakshitli» the chief wife of 
A^ka, passed hy and beheld EuJ^i&Ia, who was 
alone. Charmed by the beanty of his eyes, she 
took him in her arms and said ; “ Beneath thy 
ravishing gbnce, at the sight of thy beautiful 
form and thy radiant eyes, my whole body biuns 
like dry straw consumed by a forest fire.” 

At these words Rnuala, dosing his cars with his 
hands, replied: ” Cease to utter snoh guilty words 
in the presence of a son, for unto me you are as a 
mother. Renounce so perverse a passion; snch 
a love will lead yon to Hell.” 

Bnt Tishya«iakBhit&, finding that she could not 
seduce him, said in wrath: “Since ^ou tumest 
away from me when, transported with love, 1 offer 
myself unto thee, ^en know, 0 foolish Pnnoe, 
that not long hence thou shalt cease to Uve.” 
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"0 mother,” replied Ku^la, '* liefer would I 
die while pereistiog in my duty and remaining 
pure. I would not live a life which ehould deserve 
the censure of honest folk and the scorn and 
condemnation of the wise> a life which, by closing 
against me the path to Heaven, would lead to 
death.” 

Henceforth Tisbya^rakshiti thought of nothing 
but how to injure Ku;i4la. 

It came to pass that the town of Taksha^a, 
situated in the north and under the dominion 
of King Aioha, revolted. When he heard of the 
rebellion the Ring wished to go himself j but 
his minuteis said unto him: “ 0 King, 
the Prince; he will bring back the town to its 
allepanoe.” 

^erefore the King, having summoned Kunala, 
spake unto him these words : “ My beloved son, 
go thou to Taksba^ila, and subdue it.” 

“ Yea, eire, I will go,” replied Kupala. 

Then A^oka, having caused the town and the 
road to be decorated, and having sent away all 
the aged, the sick and the poor,' went up into his 
chariot with his eon, and departed out of Pitali- 
pnttra. Before retaming to the dty, when 

* This laddeBt lotmdfl tike an ediQ oi cho i«g«a<i totd ol 
SiddhlfthA, afterwarda the Buddha, wbota father, Siiddh&> 
daaai wbao bis son weoS forth, had tha a^ed, ttaa eicb, and 
the poor drivan fron hii path. 
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A^ka parted from hie eon in the way, he fell upon 
Kun&la’s neok, and, gazing at his eyes, he wept, [ 

saying ; ** Happy are those eyes, and happy is the | 

mortal who may for ever behold the lotua-flower 
of the Prince’s countenanoe.” 

But a Brahman, who was an astrologer, had 
prophesied that ere long Ku^Ia would lose his 
sight. Wherefore King Aioka, who could never 
tire of looking upon hie eon’s eyes, cried, when 
he had gazed upon them: ‘^The ^ee of the 
Prince are perfect; and the King’s heart overs - 

Hows with love for him. This day 1 contemplate \ 

the pure radiance of ^ose eyes which shed bappi- I 

ness, and of those eyee which are destined to | 

perish. The town whither thou geest shall be I 

nappy as Heaven itself when it heholdeth the | 

Pi^ce ; but when he shall have lost his eyes, I 

. ^ all hearts in that town shall be plunged in grief.” | 

y Soon the young Prince reaehed the neighbour, ! 

hood of Takshaiila. At the news of his approach- I 

the inhabitants, having adorned the town and I 

the highway as far out as two y6janas and a half, ; 

went forth to meet him, bearing in their bands 
vessels dUed with precious stones. When they 
had arrived before him, with hands clasped as a 
sign of reepect, they said : “ It is not against the 
I^nce or against King Aiioka that we have *« 
rebelled ; but because wicked ministers came to 
oppress os. ” Theh Kup&la in greatpomp entered - 
into the town of Taksha^a. 
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Meanwhile King A^oka had fallen a prey to a 
iemble dieease. Believing it to he inoturable, 
he oommanded that Knnala should be bronght 
onto him, forhe wae determined to plane him upon 
the throne. But Tiahya^rakahita, baling heard 
the King’s conunand, refleoted: If^kun&la 
become king, I shall be ruined.” Wherefore 
she eaid to I^ng Adoka: “ I will undertake to 
cure thee, but &ou must forbid any doctor to 
enter thy palace.” The King did as Tiahya* 
rakehitd re^^uested, and she restored him to 
health. 

When the King was cured of his malady he 
was full of joy; and he asked Tishya<rak^t& 
what he shonld do for her. ** What gift shall 1 
give unto you 1 ” he uupnred- 

“Let tlie King,” she replied, “grant unto 
me royal power for one week.” 

“ And what shall become of me ? ” inquired 
the King. 

" At the end of one week ^the King shall 
resume hie power.” 

8o A^ka gave unto Tishya-rakabiti royal 
power for one week. 

The thought of the Queen was to satisfy 
her hatred of Ku:94la. In the King’s name she 
wrote a letter commanding the inhabitants of 
Xakaha^Ua to tear out Knnala’s eyes. And she 
added these words i “ For A4oka, a king who is 
strong and violent, hath commanded the inhabi- 
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taots of Tp. lrH>iaailA to tear out the eyes of this 
eaemy vho is e disgrace to the house of the 
Mauiyss,” 

WheueTei King Adoka issued an order vhioh 
was to be exeouted promptly he sealed it mtb an 
ivory seal. Tishya-iakshitl said: ** I 'vill seal 
this letter with the ivory seal while the King is 
asleep.'* So she went to A^ka. But just at 
that moiaent the King awaked in terror. 

" What troubleth the King ? ** asked the Queen. 

“ X have just dreazaed a s^ dream/* he replied. 
“ 1 beheld two vtdtures about to tear out the eyes 
of Kunala.’* 

"That means happiness for the Prince/* said 
the Queen. 

Then a second time the King awaked in 
tarror, “ 0 Qneen/* he said, ‘‘I hare just 
dreamed a sad dream.” 

“ What dream ? ” inquired the Queen. 

"1 saw KuQsJa entering the city with long 
hair, long nails, and a long beard.** 

" That means happiness for the Prinoe,*’ 
cried the Queen. 

At length, the King having again fallen asleep, 
Tishya*rakshjta sealed her letter with the ivory 
seal and despatched it to the town of Taksha^ila. 

Meanwhile thn King in a dream beheld his 
teeth falling from his mouth. As soon as the 
day dawned, he called the soothsayers and asked 
them the meaning of bis dreams.!! 
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“ 0 King,” replied the soothsayers, "he who 
dreamB such dreams, he who in his sleep be* 
holdeth his teeth decay and fall from his 
month will behold his son bereft of Ms eyes 
and will hear of bis death.” 

At those words King Aioka, rising hastily from 
his seat, and turning, with hands clasped as a 
sign of reTorence, towards the four quarters of 
the horizon, began to implore the Divinity, 
uttering these words : " May the Divinity who 
is benevolent for the Preceptor, for the I^w, and 
for the Assembly, which is the first among all 
assemblies, may the l^ishis who are the first in 
the world protect our son Kuijila.” 

Meanwhile the Queen’s letter had naohed 
TakshadUi. When they read this missive the 
inhabitants of XakshaiUa, both of the town and 
of the outlying country, who were rejoiced at 
the many virtues of Kurils, dared not to make 
known unto him the cruel order cont^ned in the 
letter. But, after having reflected long, they 
said t " The “King is violent; he is passionate by 
nature. If he pardoneth not his own son, then 
most oertaiiily will he not spare us. He who is 
capable cf nourishing hatred towards bo peaceful 
a Prince, who lives the life of a ^litary, whose 
only desire is that all creatures may be fed, what 
will he feel towards us ? ” 

At length they resolved to tell KunAla and to 
give him the letter. Kun^la, having read it. 
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cried: “The order must be obeyed j do what 
is oommanded/* 

Then were the exeoutioDera brought and told 
to put out En^ala’a eyes. But, folding their 
bands as a sign of reepect, they oried: “ We dare 
not. And why ? Because only he who is mad 
enough to rob the moon, the star of night, 
of its brightness oan tear the eyee from your 
countenance.’’ 

Then the Prince took the ornaments from his 
head and said : “Do your duty as a reward for 
this gift.” 

But they refused, saying: “ Such a deed would 
be the oause of great misfortune.” 

Then there came forth a man who was de¬ 
formed and covered with eighteen spots of a 
repulsive colour, who offered to tear out the eyes 
of the Prince. He was brought to Kubdla, 

At that moment there came into the young 
man’s mind the words of the Sthaviras, and re¬ 
calling them he said : “ It was because ^ey fore¬ 
saw this misfortune that the sages who know the 
tmth said : * Behold how Meeting is this world, 
and how varymg is the lot of man.’ Yea, good 
friends and virtuous, careful of my advantage 
and desirous of my happiness were those great- 
hearted sages, and free from passion were those 
who taught me that Law. When 1 think on the 
frailty of all things, when I reflect on the counsels 
of my masters, I cease to tremble, my friends, 
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at th« thought of this sufFering, for I know that 
my eyes are things which perish.’’ 

Then tajning to the man, he said: “ Come, take 
out one eye and put it in my hand. 

The torturer began to do his work; and at 
that moment thousands of men lifted up their 
voices in lamentation, wailing: “Ah! Wool 
hCeexy ! Misfortune ! ” 

“1(0 I the moon, pure in splendour, faileth 
from heaven; a beautiful lotus-flower is torn from 
the cluster of white nymphaess.” 

"While the people thus lamented, the eye of 
Ku^ala was tom from him and he received it 
in his hand, saying: “ Why, coarse sphere of 
flesh, dost ^ou no longer behold the forms of 
earth 1 How mistaken and how guilty are 
those who are bound to thee and say, this is I.' 
Those who, serionsly refleotang, come to recog¬ 
nise in thee an organ, elusive liae a ball, pure but 
dependent, those alone shall be beyond the reach 
of misfortune.” 

While the Prince thus meditated on the in¬ 
stability of all beings he was rewarded hy attain¬ 
ing the state of Sr6ta-&patti * in the eye® of the 
assembled crowd. 

Then Kupala, beholding truths, said to the 
torturer : “ Take out the other eye.” 

The man obeyed and placed the eye in the hand 
of the Prince. 

^ This ii th« firA in the Buddhist pstb te Nirv&oe. 
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At that moment, who had jnat lost 

the eyes of the flesh but in whom the eyes of 
knowledge were purified, uttered these words: 
“ The eye of the fleeh, whioh eludeth the grasps 
hath been taken from me ; hut I have acquired 
the perfect and irreproachable eyes of wisdom. 
If I am forsaken by the King, I become the son 
of the great-hearted Xing of ^e Law, who names 
me his child, 

If I am fallen from supreme greatneas, whioh 
brings with it so muob Texation and grief, I 
have acquired the sovereignty of the Law, 
which dsstroyeth grief and sorrow.’* 

Not long afterwards Eunila knew that hie 
suffering was the work not of his father A^oka, 
but of intriraea of Tiehya*rakshit&. At this 
news he said : *~May the Queen Xiehya-rakshiti, 
who bath been the means of securing me so great 
an advantage, continue long in happiness, life, 
and power.” 

Meanwhile, Efinchans-mala heard that the 
eyes of her hnsband, KnijiUa, had been put out. 
Straightway, asserting her wifely right, ehe rnshed 
through the orowd in search of EunMa ; and she 
found him sightless and bleeding. Beholding 
thus, she swooned and fell to the ground. In 
haste the bystanders brought water and endea^ 
Toured to restore her. W^n she began to come 
to herself, weeping bitterly ehe cried out: “ The 
gase of those beautiful eyes, which 1 so dearly 
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loved, vas all my happine^e. Now that th^ are 
oast on the ground and bereft of eight, 1 feel that 
I shall die/' 

Then wishing to console his wife, spoke 

thus; “Dry thy tears; it behoveth thee not 
to give way to grief. Every man receiveth the 
reward of the deeds he ha^ committed in this 
world.” And he uttered this saying : “ Reoog* 
nising this world to be the fruit of actions, and 
beholding creatures condemned to misfortune, 
knowing men to he created in order that th«r 
dear ones may be tom from them, my beloved, 
thou oughteet not to weep.” 

Thereupon Knikala and his wife went forth 
from T^sha4il&. From the moment of his 
conception the Prince’s body bad been very 
delicate. 'Wherefore he was unable to exercise 
any trade ; he knew only how to sing and how 
to play upon the vipi/ So he went ab<mt begging 
his bread and sharing with hie wife that which 
he received. 

Kanohans-mala and the Prince retrac^ their 
steps along the road which led to Pataliputtra. 
Having arrived in the city, they thought it 
their duty to return to the abode of Aioka. 
But the porter refused them admittance. They 
were, however, taken to the shed in which 
the King kept his chariots. At break of day 
Kupila touched his vin& and began to sing how 
> Tha^Vio3. 
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Ms eyes hed been put out and how the Tieion 
of truth had appeared unto Mm. And he uttered 
these words: 

‘'The sage, who by the pure flame of knowledge 
beholdeth the eye and the other senses, is fieM 
from the law of transmigration. 

If thy mind, given up to sin, be tormented 
by the sorrows of ezistenoe, and if thou desireet 
happiness in tMe world, hasten to renounce for 
ever the things of sense. 

King Aiob heard the Erinoe’s song; and he 
said joyfully ; “ It is for me that Ku;i&la sings 
and plays on the vtnfl, which 1 have not heard 
for so long. The Prince hath returned to my 
dwelling, but he wishes to see no one/’ 

Then, calling one of Ms guards, the King said 
unto Mm ; “ Does not this singing sound unto 
you like the singing of KuQ&Ia ? It seemeth 
as if he were in trouble. T^t voice hath pro* 
foundly moved my soul. I am as an elephant, 
who having lost ^er young has just heard its 
voice. Go therefore and bring Kun^ unto me.** 
Straightway the guard went to the place where 
the chariots were kept. There he found KuQ^a, 
eyeless and with his body parched by sun and 
wind. Failing to reoo^ise him, the guard re« 
turned to A^on and said : “ O King, &s is not 
Ku^iila ; it is a blind beggar who with Ms wife 
is in the place where are kept the King’s 
obariote.” 
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Then was tlie King greatly troutl&d, and 
he thought: Behold the realisation of my bad 
dreams; in sooth, this is Kti 9 &Ia, whose eyes 
have been tom out.’^ And A^oka uttered these 
words : According to the omens which formerly 
appeared unto me in a dream, there is no longer 
any doubt that Ku^&la hath been bereft of his 
eyes.’* 

Bursting into tears he cried : Hasten to bring 
this beggar into my presence; for my heart 
cannot rest for thinmng of the misfortune which 
may hare fallen upon my sou.’* 

The guard, having returned to the place of 
chariots, said to Kupila : “ Whose son art thou, 
and what is thy name ? ” 

“ A6oks/’ replied Kuijials, the king who en- 
hanoeth the gloiy of the Mauryas, beneath whose 
sway the whole earth doth bow in obedience, that 
king is my father, and my name is Kug&la. 
• But to-day am 1 the son of the Buddba, that 
descendant of the sun race, who hath estabDehed 
the X^w.** 

Straightway Kup&Ia was led with hie wife into 
the presence of King A6oka. 

Beholding Kupala ^elees, his body parched 
by sun and wind, clothed in a wretched garment 
discoloured by the rain during his journey, the 
King, being ignorant of the crime which had been 
committed, gazed many times at his son, but 
failed to recognise him. Seeing before him nought 
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bat the form of a man, he aaid: “ Art thou 
Eu^&la 1 ’’ 

“ Yea,” replied the Prince, I am Ku^&la.” 

At these words the Eiog swooned and fell to 
the ^und. Thus saith the sacred word : 

“ Beholding the countenance of Eun^Ia, from 
which the eyes had been tom out, King A4oka, dis¬ 
tracted with grief, fell upon the ground, oonsumed 
with the fire of anguish at the sight of his son’s 
misfortune.” 

Water was thrown over the King; he was 
raised and placed upon his throne. When he 
had come to himself, he cbsped his son in his 
arms. Thus saith the sacred word : 

“After a few moments, the King, having 
regained consciousness, threw his anas around 
his son’s neck; and, ofttimes caressing the 
ooimtensnce of KuQ&la, he lifted up his voice 
in complete mingled with his sobs ; ‘Pormeily, 
at the ^ht of those ejee, like unto those of 
the kunala, I called my son Kun^a; to-day, 
now that those eyes are extinguished, how can 
I continue to call him by that name I ’ ” 

Then he said: 

“ Tell me, tell me, my beloved son, how this 
countenance with the beautiful eyes hath been 
bereft of its light and hath become like unto 
the heavens lobhed of their splendour by the 
waning of the moon t 

" The heart of that man is pitiless, 0 my aon, 
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■who, being impelled by the hatred of the 
righteous fox the righteoue who feel no hatred, 
hath destroyed the eyes of the beat of beings, 
of the image of the Solitary himself. This is a 
oruel deed whioh for me is the source of many 
evils. 

" Speak to me and delay not, 0 thou of the 
beautiful countenance. Consnm^ with grief at 
the lose of tbine eyes, my body perisheth like unto 
a forest devoured by the lightning of the K&gaa.*’ 

Then Kunila, hating &iown himself at his 
father’s feet, spoke unto thus: 

“ 0 King, thou must not sorrow thus over 
an event which is past. East thou not heard 
the words of the Solitary, who saith that not even 
the Jinas themselves, any more than the Fratyeka 
Buddhas,* may escape from the inevitable in* 
duence of deeds 1 

Like unto ordinary men they reap the fruit 
of the actions th^ have committed here b^ow; 
in this wcrld is the reward of one’s deeds. How 
therefore can I describe that which 1 have 
sufiered as the work of another. In time past, 
0 great King, I have committed some sin, and 
nnder the influence of this sin have 1 returned to 
this world, I whose eyes have been the cause of 
my misfortune. 

‘ ThoM who h«d etWofisd the sizUi atss* u the path o( 
knovlsd^ to whom there retaudaed only one taof etef*, 
th»t of uw perteet Boddh*. 
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*'Swordt lightning, fire, poison, birds, nothing 
can wound the spirit, whi^ is unchangeable by 
nature; it is on the body, wherein the spirit re< 
sides, that the cruel sorrows fall which seem to 
devour the body as a viotuu.” 

But A4oha, with grief^racked heart, continued 
thus: ** Who hath bereft my son of his eyes ? 
Who in order to commit this crime hath risked 
the loss of so great a treasure as life 1 Bito my 
heart, consumed by the fire of sorrow, wrath 
enters. Tell me quiokly, 0 my son, upon whom 
chastisement must descend/’ 

At length the King learned that the crime was 
the worn of Tishya-raksbiti. Straightway he 
had the Queen summoned; and when she was 
oome he said unto her: " Wherefore, 0 cruel 
woman, does the earth not open and engoli 
thee ? Beneath the sword or the axe will X 
cause thy head to fall. I renounce thee, woman 
covered with crime. Unfiist soul, I renounce 
thee as the sage renonnc^ fortune.” 

Then, gssing upon her with a countenance 
inflamed with the fire of wrath, he added: 

Wherefore should 1 not break her limbs in 
pieces after tearing out her eyes with my sharp 
nails I Wherefore should I not bang her alive 
from the gallows t Wherefore should I not cut 
o5 her nose 1 Wherefore shonld 1 not take out 
her tongue with a tasor or cause her to die by 
poison I ” 
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Bach wew tte tortures with which Tiahj*- 
rfthehitS was threatened hy the King of Men. 

Hearing these words, KnpAIa the magnani¬ 
mous, filled with oompaasion, said to his father : 
“ It would be dishonourable for thee to put to 
death Tishya-rabehita. Respect and honour, but 
do not slay a woman. There is indeed no reward 
greater than that of magnanimity. Patience, my 
Lord, hath been celebrated by the Sugata." * 

Then, throwing himself again at the feet of the 
King, the Prince addressed to his father these 
words of truth: 

“ 0 Bang, I feel no pain; and despite the 
cruelty I have suffered the fire of wrath bumeth 
not within me. In my heart there is nought but 
benevolence towards my mother, who commanded 
my eyes to be tom out. 

“Li order to prove the truth of these words, 
may my eyes now become as they were formerly.’* 

Hardly had he uttered these words when in 
the oountenance of Ku^iala his eyes appeared 
with all their former briUianoe. 

Nevertheless King A^ka, enraged against 
Tishya-rakahitA, caused her to be thrown into 
the place of torture, where she died by fire ; and 
all the inhabitants of Taksha^& A^oka caused 
to be massacred. 


* AffMa Afid TciMffoio we ByuocTmovu And itu 

iiatur- Sm Heinnob Kern, op. oil,, t&I. i, e. fiS. &nd «m< 

* legend <4 VSUioln,* p. 108 JMte. 
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Then doubt oiosd in the oiiudB ol the Be< 
Hgious; and thus did they question the yenexable 
Stha^ra Upagupta, who setteth all doubts at 
rest: What deed had Ku^ala done for bis 
eyes to he put out ? 

The Sthavira made aoswer : 

Attend, 0 yenerable monks. Once in Umea 
past, at Benares, was there a certain hunter 
who went up into the Himavat, there to slay 
wild heaets. One day when he was on the 
mountain, in the depths of a carem he came 
upon fire hundred gazelles herding together; 
and he caught them all in a net. Then be 
reflected: ‘ If X kill them, what shall I do 
with BO znuoh meat 1 ’ Wherefore he pnt out 
the eyes of the gazelles. And the beasts, 
being unable to see, could not eeoape. Thus 
by Ms hand were the eyes put out of many 
hundred gazelles. 

'* What think ye of that, 0 monks ? This 
hunter was Ku^lda himself. Because he put out 
the eyee of many hundred gazelles, as the recom* 
pense of this deed, he hath suited through 
many hundred thousand years the torments of 
HeLi. Then, in order to complete the expiation 
of his sin, his eyes bare been put out during 
flye hundred human exisfesces. But what deed 
had he done to deserve rebirth in a royal family, 
a beautiful form, and the knowledge of the saor^ 
truths 1 Hearken, 0 venerable monks: 
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“Formerly, in times past, wten the life of a 
man waa forty-fonr thousand years, there ap> 
peered in the world a perfect Buddha, whose 
name was Kiakuchchhanda. When he had ful¬ 
filled all the duties of a Buddha, he entered the 
domain of NiiTaQa, wherein remalneth nought 
of the elements of existence. A King named 
A^oka^ caused to he made for him a Stfipa of 
four kinds of preoious stones. But after the 
death of A4oka Ms throne was occupied by a 
sovereign who knew not the Sacred Truth. 
The precious etones of the Stfipa were stolen by 
thieves, who left nothing but the wood and earth. 
The people, having assembled in this place, 
beheld the ruins of the Stupa and wept. Now 
among the people was the eon of a master crafts- 
man. This young man asked : ‘ Wherefore do 
the people weep t * Then the people answered : 
‘The Stfipa of Krakuchchhanda the Buddha 
was made of four kinds of preoious stones; now 
behold, it is destroyed.’—The young man rebuilt 
it. 

“There had been formerly in this place a 
statue of the perfect Buddha Krakuchchhanda, 
which was life site. It also had been destroyed. 
The young man restored the statue likewise 
and offered up this prayer : * May my gift be 

‘ An e4rL«r long* th« I*th«r of KuqSIa. Thta Aiolce 
is Mid have oas hondrsd TMn after the Buddha, 
6 m onw, latradDotioa, p. Id, note. 
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acceptable in the eyes of such a master as 
Kxakuohchhanda! May I not be displeasing 
unto him! * 

“ What think ye pi that, 0 yenerable monks ? 
The son the master craftsman was Kuoila 
himself. He it was who in those days restored 
the StOpa of Krakuchchhanda, and as a reward 
for this deed was he bom in an illustrious family. 
Because he restored the statue of the Buddha, 
therefore was he bom beautiful. Because he 
uttered the prayer we haye repeated unto you, 
therefore was it wanted unto him to please so 
great a master as ^kya-muni, the perfect Buddha, 
to whom Kunila was acceptable, therefore unto 
Kunala was it giyen to know the sacred truthv 



V 

THE LEGEND OF VlTABOKA 
XTTBEN King Aioka had sahmittedto the La*# 

VV of Bhagarat, he set up eighty-four thou¬ 
sand Toyal edicts of the Law; and during the five 
months of the Vareha he maintained three imndred 
thoueand Religions^that is, one hundred thou¬ 
sand Arhate and two hundred thousand dieoiplee 
and laymen filled with virtue. The multiMes 
oovering the earth down to the seashore were 
moved with devotion to the Law of Bhagavat. 
The brother of ASoka, whose name was TftaSoka, 
favoured the Tirthyas.‘ They had convinced 
him that deliverance is not lor the Si&ma^Lerae,' 
the eons of Sakya>* for they seek pleasure and 
fiee from pain. On a day it came to pass that 
King Aioka said to. his brother : It behoveth 
thee not to favour such things as are without 

> Br4bBt4Bi*t Mcetice. 

* SMUfittn MMtles. 

* Th« i&kvftfi v0r« thd Ar^eo ttlbe wbl«b th» BuddhA 

belo&s^* nwr w&t at E&pUavwtu, 100 mile* 

aorth*M0t of BeowM. 
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foixndation ; iti&in the Buddha, in the Law and 
in the Aesemhly that then ehonldest belieTe, 
then would thy faith hare its objeot in reality.** 

On another day King Adoka went forth to 
hunt the antelope. Then Vltadoka beheld in 
the forest a l^iBhi, who, snirounded by hre fires, 
was Bubjeoting himself to severe mortifications, 
The Prince approached, and, having saluted hie 
feet, put to hini this question : 0 blessed one, 

how long hast thou inhabited this forest ? " 

“Twelve years,” answered the anchorite. 

“And on what feedest thou ? ” 

“ On fruite and on toots.” 

“And with what art thou clothed withal t ” 

“With rage and with daibha-leavee.” 

“And thy bed?” 

“ The green grass.” 

“Is there aught that tronbleth thee in thy 
penance ? ” 

“Yea,” answered the ^tiehi, “for when I 
behold the mating of the ant^opes, then am 
I consumed with the fever of desire.” 

Whereupon Vfta^oka lifted up his voice and 
cried: “ If even this anchorite by a penance 
so severe fail to stifle passion, what will become 
of the Sramaperas, sons of fl&bya, who desire soft 
seats and fine linen 1 How may they snbdne 
passion i '* 

And he uttered these verses : 

“If the pishis, dwelling in the lonely foreat, 
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living on air, on waWr, and on*rootfl, by sucb 
severe austerities practised for so long be power* 
lees to still tbeii passions^ then bow may the 
Sakyas control their sensee, they who devonr 
BO much meat, who feed on butter, on curds, 
and on rice well seasoned ? If such a thing were 
possible, then might Mount Vindhya traverse 
the ocean. 

“ Yea, King Afioka is in very truth the dupe of 
the Srima^eras, the eons of Sakya, to whom be 
ehoweth respect.’’ 

Aioka he«^ theee words; and because hie 
mind was fall of invention, be said to his minis* 
tors : TStafoka careth for nought save for the 
Tirthyas ; by cunning must I bring biro to regard 
with equal favour the Law of Bhagsvat/’ 

** h&t the King command,” answered the 
minis tera. 

“ When I have entered into my bathroom,” said 
the King, “ after I have taken ofi my head-diees 
and my diadem, the symbols of royalty, you most 
hy aome means conUive to put the head-dress 
and the royal diadem on Vit^ka and to make 
him sit upon the throne.” 

” It shill he done,” replied the ministers. 

The Kii^, I have taken off his head-dress and 
the royal diadem, symbols of royalty, entered 
into the bathroom. Then the ministers said 
to ^^ta4oka: '^’V^en King Aioka shall die. 
you will be king ; meanwhile put on these royal 
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omamentd. We will place upon joui head the 
head-dreaa and the royal dJadem, and lead you 
to the throne ; and we shall see how the royal 
inaignia heoome you.” 

S^ightwaj the ministers adorned YSta^oka 
with tl^ signs of royalty and placed him upon 
the throne. Then they told the King. The latter, 
beholding Vita^oha wearing the head-dress and 
the royal diadem, symbols of royalty, and seated 
upon the throne, oried “ Lo I while I am still 
aHve. dost thon usurp the kingship I Holi I 
Come here I ” And at that Tery moment ap> 
peared ezeoutioners wearing blue ganoents and 
long hair, and carrying in their hands a bell. 
Prostrating themselves at the King's feet, they 
said : What doth the 'King oonuuand ? ” 

deliver unto you VStaioka,” he replied. 

Then, addieesing the Prince, the ezeoutionere 
said to him : We, the ezeoutioners, armed with 
the sword, we take possession of thy person.” 

But the ministers ^rew themselves at the feet 
of Aioka entreating him; Pardon, 0 King! 
Vfea4oka is your brother.” 

“ I will pardon him,” replied A4oka, but for 
seven days only, He is my brother, and because 
of my love for him I grant him royalty for seven 
days.” 

Straightway there was heard the sound of 
hundreds of instruments; ciies of *‘Long lire the 
King” greeted the Prince; thousands of men 
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asaembled before bia, atretohing out their hands 
to him as a sign of respect ■, and hundreds of 
vomen surroonded him. But the ezeoutionera 
stajed at the palace gate. At the close of the 
first da^ they presented themselres before 
Vltadoha and said to him : ^ ‘ Behold one day paet, 
Vltadoka; only six more days remain unto thee.” 
On the second day they (£d the same, and the 
same on the fcUoraig day. PinslJy, on the 
seTenth, Vltadoka, adorned vith the royal insignia, 
vas eondncted into the presence of Aicka, who 
said unto him: Vtte^ha, what didst thou 
think of the singing, the dancing, and the concert 
of instruments ? ” 

have seen nothing, neither have I heard 
anything,” answered Vitaioka; and be ottered 
these words: “ I Usted not to the singing, I 
beheld not the dancing of the women, Bow can 
he who tasted none of these pleasures give his 
opinion of them ? ” 

“ Vitaioka,” replied the King, “ I granted thee 
royalty for seven days ; hundreds of instruments 
have been played before thee; cries of ‘ Long 
live the Sing * have greeted thee; the multitude 
hath honoured thee, clasping their hands before 
thee as a token of respect; hundreds of women 
have served thee; how therefore canst thou say: 

' 1 have heard nothing, I have seen nothing * 1 ” 

* * No ,' * answered Vita^ka; I have neither seen 
the dancing nor have 1 heard the sound of 
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pinging ; 1 have neither smelt the sweet odoun 
nor have I tasted the sweet savours; the gold, 
the jewels, the necklace, and the loims which 1 
touched I perceived not; the multitude of women 
was powerless to charm a miserable man coc> 
demned to death.'' 

“Women, danoe, song, the palace with its 
lounges and couches, fortune, youth, beauty, all— 
even earth itself with its varied treasures was 
empty and joyless for me as long aa I beheld 
the blue>garb^ ezeoutionera aeated tranqniUy 
at my gates. 

“ At the sound of the bine-garbed esecutionere’ 
bell the terror of death possessed me, 0 chief 
of kings. 

“ Svunmoned by the goada of fear, I was deaf 
to the ravishing voices, 1 was blind to the dancing, 
I was insensible to the pangs of hunger. 

“ A prey to the fever of death, I knew not 
sleep ; I passed my nights in meditating on my 
decease.'’ 

“Ah then,” replied A^oka, ” if the fear of one 
death which was to deprive thee of one life 
alone waa enough to hinder thee from tasting the 
debghts of kingship, how thinkest thon do the 
Religious, horr^ed at the thought of that death 
which is to end hundreds of existences, contem¬ 
plate the places where they may be reborn and 
the evils which await them there 1 In Hell, 
the sufferings of the body delivered to the ffamea ; 
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snosg beasts, the terror of being devoured one 
by the other; among the Pretas,’ the tortures 
of hunger and thirst; among men, the anxieties 
of hard and strenuous eziatenoe ; among the 
gods, the fear of falling and losing happiness: 
behold the five causes of misery, the fire ohains 
which fetter ^e three worlds. Tormented by 
the Borrows of mind and body, the very attributes 
of which existence is composed are for them 
veritable executioners; in the organs of the 
senses villages made desolate; in inanimate 
objects brigands: in short, the whole of the three 
worlds devoared by the fire of instability. How 
then can passion find a place in their hearts ?'' 

Then he uttered these words: 

** If the fear of that death which is but to 
deprive thee of one life alone can so torment 
thee as to prevent thee from enjoying pleasant 
things sack as rejoice the heart, what pleasure 
shall the heart of the Beligious ^d in food and 
other objects of the senses, they who think on 
the terrors of death repeated throughout hundreds 
of existences i 

How may fine garments, beds, couches, and 
vases attract hearts which are set upon deliver¬ 
ance, which behold in such things enemies and 
assassins, for whom the body is as a dwelling 
on fire, and who regard all beings as perishable 1 

* Shft4«e of dftod. 8«« Hoiorjch i£«ra, op. 0 »f.,Tol. i. 
p. 377. 
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Shall not doUveranco he for those who desire 
nought else, for such as turn away from eastenoo, 
for those on whose hearts the many causes of 
pleasure sit as lightly as doth the water on the 
leares of the lotus f ” 

Thus hy means of the Eing^s stratagem was 
VttaiSoka brought to look faTonrably upon the 
Law of Bhagavat. 

Clasping his hands as a token of respect, 
VSta^a said to the King: “My I^rd, 1 seek 
refuge with the blessed Tath8gata,* the perfect 
and complete Buddha; 1 seek re^ge with the 
Law and with the Assembly.*’ And he uttered 
these words: “I seek refuge with him whose 
eyes are pure as a freshly opened lotus, with him 
whom the gods, the sages, and men delight to 
honour; I seek refuge with the pure l^w of 
Buddha and with the Assembly.** 

Then Aioka, casting himself upon his brother’s 
neck, said: “No, 1 hawe not forsaken thee, but 
this means have I taken to plant in thy heart 
love for the I^w of Bh^vat, 

Prom that time ‘^taloka honoured the 

1 . frga Um» to iixoo a TathAs»ta is boro iato the 

•arid, a fuDy SuUAtanad Ooe, blewid sad wortby, ebooad* 
iBg in wlsd^Ms 4od goodacM, bsppy. with knewM^ of th» 
wcrid, tmtir piMa d m a guids to smas mortals, • 
of gods sad s BJewed Buddb*.’* 

Extncf Iroa tbs Buddhist Sutiss quoted by T. W. Bbys 
PsTidi, Sibben loetures, Origin and drvtMS Ritioion, 
p. «. 
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Ch&ityas of Bhagavat, offering them sweet per- 
fnmee, garlands of flowers, and oauslng to be 
played a multitude of instruments; and he 
hearkened unto the Law, and he showW respect 
nnto the Assembly. 

One day he repaired to the hermitage of 
Kukkuta-irama; there he found the SthaTira 
called Yadas, who was an Aibat endowed with 
the six supernatural powers, Vlta^ka sat at his 
feet in order to listen to the Law. The Stbarira 
began to consider him, and straightway he 
discerned that the elements of bis conTersion 
were complete, that be bad attained his last 
existence, and that in bis present body he was 
to realise the condition of Aibat. Whe^ore the 
Stbavira began t4^rdiBe the mendicant life in 
order to persuade ^taioka to embrace it. 

No sooner bad VitaSoka heard the words of 
the Sthavira than the deeire to become a mendi¬ 
cant under the Law of Bhagavat took hold upon 
him. Rising to bis feet, and clasping his hands 
as a token of respect, he spoke thus to the 
SthaTiia: ‘'Oh that I might embrace the re¬ 
ligious life according to the discipline of the 
most renowned Law! Ob that I might obtain 
the inTestiture and become a monk t Oh that 
1 might practise before thee the duties of a 
reUgious life 1 

** Friend,” replied the Sthavira, “ make known 
thy desire unto King A^oka.” 
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Having gone to the place where the King was, 
Vfta^ka cUeped hie hands ae a token oi respect 
and eaid : “ 0 King, grant me th^ permieelon ; 
I desire to embrace the religioae life according 
to the discipline of the most renowned Law» 
leaving this house in perfect faith/’ And he 
uttered these words : 

Like an elephant who knows not the goad I 
had gone astray; hut, thanks to the powerful bit 
of tbj intelligenoe, the instructions of the Buddha 
brought me back into the right path. 

Therefore, 0 sovereign master of kings, must 
thou grant me a favcni: permit me to wear the 
glad signs of the perfect Law, the first among 
the lights of the world.” 

When he heard these words, Aioka, with tears 
in his eyes, cast himself upon the neck of his 
brother and said: ’^Ylta^ka, renounce this 
resolve. The mendicant lives and consorts with 
persons of low caste; he is clothed in rags 
gathered from the dost where slaves have thrown 
them ; his food is begged from the band of 
another, his bed and his seat are upon the grass 
scattered at the foot of a tree. When he is sick 
he must lie upon leaves, he must feed on what 
others have thrown away, with difficulty can he 
procure medicine. And ^ou, who art delicate, 
thou art unable to endure the pain of hxinger, 
of thirst, of heat and of cold, Benoooce this 
design, I entreat of thee.” 
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“ No, my Lord,” replied VitftSokA, so to do 
would be to ftct as one who oravee for things; 
but he who deeireth to embrace the religiouB life 
Buffereth not the paina that it brings; he be- 
holdeth not the enemy deprive him of power; 
he is not reduced to poverty. At the sight of a 
sufferiog world in the grip of death, ezhauating 
itself in vain efforts, I feared to be bom again, 
and I resolved to enter into the way of happiness 
and of safety.” 

At these words King Aioka began to weep 
and to groan. 

But Vitaiohs, desiring to console him, uttered 
these words : ” Since, seeing that once they have 
entered the ever-moring Utter of the world men 
are condemned to faU from it, wherefore doth 
this emotion take hold upon thee t Are we not 
aU destined to be separated one day t ” 

“ Well,” said Aik>ka, “ then begin here, in this 
house, to serve your noviciate to the mendicant 
life.” 

In the heart of the palaoe, in a tree^pUnted 
enclosure, mgs were spread for the prince npon 
the lawn, and there was his food brought unto 
him. As a mendicant he began to wander 
through the inner apartments; but the food 
given to him was goc^. Then the King said to 
the women of the inner apartments : Give him 
to eat such things as are given to the begging 
monks,” Wherefore the Prince was served with 
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damaged and fuety meal, whioK he felt l^ound to 
eat. Bat A^oka saw it and preyented him, saying : 

Since I permit it thou mayest lead the life of 
a beggar; bat when thou hast recaiyed alms, 
show them to me.’' 

Some time afterwards Tltaiioka went to the 
hermitage of Knkkuta-lir&ma. And on the way * 
this thonght oaotured to tijiri • If I lead the 
life of a mendicant in the palace, then am I in 
the midst of the multitude. T?h^refore he with¬ 
drew into the country of the Videha ^ and there 
began to beg. At length, after frequent and 
etrenuous endeavour, he attained to the rank of 
Arhat. When the venerable Yltak^ka had at¬ 
tained thereto he experienced the happiness and 
joy of deliverance, and he made this reflection ; 

“ I am in very deed an Arbat.*' 

The first thing he did was to go to the gates 
of King Aioka. 

“Go,*’ he said to the guard, ‘‘and announce 
to King A^oha that Vlta^oka is at his gate and 
that be desireth to see the King.’' 

The guard, going straightway to the King, 
said unto him: "0 King, happiness is thine; 
Vftaidoka is at thy gate and he d^ireth to see 
tie King." 

“ Go quickly," answered the King, and bring 
him in." 

Straightway Vlta^ka was brought into the 

‘ Tb» Moeat UiChila, tb« mod«m Tirhue. 
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palace. No soonec had the £iog beheld hia 
brother than, rising from the throne, he fell proa* 
trate at the feet of the Beligioue, just as a tree 
£aUa when it hath been cut through at the root. 
Then, gazing upon the venerable Vitak)ka, he 
said, weeping: ‘‘Although he aeetb me, that 
emotion which men generally feel when they 
meet troubleth him not; doubtless he is filled 
with the savoury food of that knowledge which 
his rank bath procured for him/’ 

E&dbagupta wis the first minister of King 
Aloka. He beheld the ragged garment of the 
venerable Vlta^oka and his earthen bowl, and 
in the bowl rioe, the alms which Ltha had given 
him. At the eight E&dhagupta prostrated him* 
self at the King’s feet, and, with hands clasped 
as a token of respect, said unto him: 

0 King, since this Beligious ha^ so few 
desires and is satisfied, he must assuredly have 
attained his end. 

“ What can give pleasure to one who feedeth 
upon alms, who is clothed in rags gathered from 
the dnst'heaps, and whose dwelling is under the 
trees t 

“ To one whose great heart is unfettered, 
whose healthy body is free from disease, who 
disposeth of Ids existence as he will, in the world 
of men such a one beholdeth^eternal feasting.’’ 

When he heard these words, joy filled the ling’s 
heart, and he oried: “ As I hehold delivered from 
d 
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pride, from arrogance, and from sorrow this 
scion of on; race, who hath renounced the family 
of the Mauiyas, the town of Magadha and all 
its precioos treasures, I seem to see my 
capital hasten to rise purified by his glory, 
Expound unto us nobly the Law of the Wise 
and its ten powers.” 

Then the King, taking his brother in his arms, 
placed him upon the seat prepared for ; 
then with his own hand he gave him the food 
which had been made ready; and when the 
Beligious had finished his meal, washed his 
hands, and put his bowl on one side, the King sat 
down opposite the venerable Vlta6oka to listen 
to the I^w. 

Then the reueffable Religioue, desiring to in* 
stmot Aioka by a discourse touching the Law, 
said onto him: ‘‘ Attentively perform Jhe duties of 
royalty; it is difficult to obtain the thiee precious 
objecte*; honour them constantly, my Lord.” 

And when in this manner be had rejoiced the 
King by expounding the Law, Vltatoka withdrew. 

But A4oka, with hands clasped in the midst of 
five hundred ministers and followed by a pro* 
oession of many thousand inhabitants of the 
town and country, who surrounded respect* 

* Th« diiUfisuicbiag aurlu of ft Elcg of kbin, of tbd idMl 
wooftfcb or CSiftkkft-vfttti, viz. tbo wbosl, th» white «tephaQt 
^ hom. Sm Rb^ Dftv^di, Indian Sbbert 

Z-sotaws, UBl, pp, 13 U7. 
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fully, Bet forth to follow the renerahle Vitaioka. 
Thus said the word: 

'*The brother is followed hy the £iag, Mb 
elder, who reTerently accompanies hiTn ; such 
is the vialble reeult, and one worthy to be 
celebrated, of the adoption of the religious life/’ 

Then the Tenerable Vfta^oka, desiiing to giwe 
an idea of Ms merit in the sight of the multitude, 
by means of hie supernatural power rose into the 
air. And King Aioka, clasping hie hands as 
a sign of veneration and eunounded by hundreds 
of thousands of his people, kept his eyes fized upon 
the sky; and gazing at the venerable Yltadoka, 
he uttered these words; 

’ ’ Freed from all family attaohment, like a 
bird thou soarest away, leaving us enchained 
by the bonds of man’s craving for pleasure. 

’^This power which is made manifest in the 
sage, who is filled with peace and self-control, is the 
fmit of contemplation, fruit not revealed unto 
men who are blinded by desire. 

’'This supreme supernatural power covers ub 
with shame, for we are swollen with the pride of 
life; this intelligence causes ns to hang our heads, 
for we are puffed np with the satisfaction of our 
own wisdom. 

This sage, who hath attained his end, alarms 
us, for we in our blindness believed that we had 
received our reward ; and now a cloud of tears 
obsonreth our gaze, for in reality we are not free.” 
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Meanwhile tlie renerabb Vltadoba wtnt into 
thd country beyond the frontier, and there set 
up bia seat and aade hie bed. In that place 
a eerione sickneae befell him. Eing Aioka» 
haTLQg heard of it, sent him medicine and aervante. 
Then wae the head of the Beligione, through hia 
eicknese, covered with leproay; but when the 
aicknesa departed hia heir grew again, and he 
sent back the medicine and the aerranta. He 
began to eat chiefly aach food as oontained milk, 
wherefore he repaired to a cow-bier in the 
neighbourhood, where be lived as a mendicant. 

About this time there arrived in the town of 
Pundra-vardhana a man who was the devotee of 
the Brahmaniet mendicants; at the feet of a 
Buddhist mendicant be overturned and broke a 
statue of the Buddha. A faithful Bnddbist told 
the King, who straightway commanded that this 
man shooid be brought before him. The 
Vakshas heard this command a yojana away in 
the sky, and the NIgas a ybjana away under¬ 
ground, wherefore at that very moment the 
guilty man was brought before the King. At the 
sight of him Aioka was filled with wrath and 
cried : ‘*Let all the dwellers in Pnndra-vardhana 
be pnt to death.” According to this command, 
in one single day eighteen thousand inhabitants 
Bufiered death. 

Some time afterwards, at P&taliputtra, another 
devotee of the Brahmans overriirew a statue 
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of tlie Buddha at the feet of a Brahmatiist zziandi* 
cant, who broke it in pieces. The King, haTing 
heard of it, went in fury to the honaes of the 
mendicant, of the devotee, and of their friends 
and kinsfolk, and caused all to be consumed by 
fire. Then he proclaimed this decree i He who 
bringeth nnto me the head of a Biahmanist 
mendicant shall recedTe a dln&ia ^ as hia 
reward.” 

Meanwhile the renerable Vlta^oka had with* 
drawn for a night into a sh^erd’e hut. He wae 
again sick; his garments were in rags ■, hie 
hair, hie beard, and his nails had grown to an 
extraordinary length. The shepherd’s wife 
thought to herself: “ This must be some Brah- 
maniat mendicant who hath entered our hut to 
pass the night.” Wherefore she said to her 
husband: ‘*Son of my master, lo, here is an 
opportunity to earn a dintba ; let us slay this 
monk, and take his head to King Adoka.** 
Straightway the shepherd drew bis sword from its 
shea^ and approached Tfta^ka. This venerable 
RellgiouB was possessed of the knowledge of what 
had previonsly happened to him. He saw that 
he was on the eve of reaping the fruit of deeds 
done long ago. Wherefore, convinced in his own 
heart, he remained perfectly still. The shepherd 

* Th6 dADcriuj i* a WeaMm ooia of aomavhat lata intxc* 
dnetion Into India. Tbe rafmnca to it p<xnta to the lala 
data of tha ASoka legend. 
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cut off bis head ‘with his svord, and carried it to 
King Adoka, saying : “ Give me a dlnSra.’* 

The King beheld the head and thought he 
recognised it. NeTerthelese the thin hair agreed 
not with the resemblance he sought. The 
doctors and the servants ‘were eumxaoned. On 
seeing it, they said : “ My Lord, this is the head 
of TOa^oha.” 

At these words the King fell fainting on the 
ground. Water was sprinkled on his face and he 
was restored to consciousness. Then his minis¬ 
ters said unto him : Thy commands, 0 Eing, 
have brought down misfortune on the head of a 
sage who was delivered from passion; revoke 
thy commands and restore security to thy people.’* 

^Vberefore the Eing restored peace unto his 
people by forbidding that henceforth any man 
should be put to death. 

Meanwhile the Eeligioixs, ‘who were perplexed 
with double, approached the venerable Upagupta, 
who resolveth all doubt, and questioned him 
thus : What deed had the venerable Yita^ka 
committed thus to merit death by the sword ? ’* 

Hearken, venerable persons,” replied the 
Sthavira, *‘to the deeds he oommitted in ■ 

previous existences. Once in times long past, 

0 Behgious, there lived a hun‘ter ‘who supported 
himself by killing antelopes. Li the forest was a 
spring on the border of which the hunter stretched ' 

bis nets and set his traps. There it was that he 
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lulled the entelope. 'When there ere co Btddbae 
in the werld, then are bom Frat^eke Baddhae.' 
Nov» a cextaia Pratjeka Bnddha, haTing gone 
dovn to the spring to eat, came up and went to 
flit with crossed legs beneath a tree. Scenting 
his presence from afar, the antelopes came not 
down to the spring. When the hunter arrived 
he saw that the game had not visited the spring 
as usual; then step by step he reached the place 
where the Pratyeka Baddha was seated. As he 
beheld him, tMe idea came into the hunter’s 
mind : ‘ This is he who bath driven away my 
beasts ’: and drawing Ms sword from its sheath, 
he slew the Pratyeka Buddha. 

“ Ye must understand, 0 venerable persons, 
that the hunter was Vlta^ka. Because he had 
once slain antelopes he was attacked by a terrible 
disease. Beoanse he had slain the Pratyeka 
Buddha with his sword be suffered as the result 
of that deed the torments of Hell for many 


I Tb«M v»i« two Idade of Buddhas, or moo of ioaight; 
fijvtif. thcM who hovo Mon thmugli tUrige ood boaag troe 
Irom doloAOM ... ore completely, ao to epeak. out of the 
jiisgle, ofid in tbo open, fiiit they oo&not txoM book the 
eereraJ po rta o( the path by whu^ they hove themaelvaa 
oaeoped, oo aa to be able to guide otbora oloss it. They 
aco notyeka BiiiUhai -that 1 j. oalightased omy for ose. 
. . , Only at ran mtarvala, once oad ageia in hxtndxods of 
4gea. doea ‘ a very Buddha,’ one who boa the laaight aad 
con olio make otbm aea, appear ia the world, aad h^^ an 
they who meet him’* (T. W. Ilhyt navida, Indian Bvmitfit, 
BibWt Lectuiea, UtX P- 1^)* 
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thousand years; for five hundred years amoug 
men was he bom and horn again, hie life 
OTOT being out short by the sword; at length, 
albeit he had attained to the rank of Arhat, he 
must needs perish by the sword.” 

” Bat,” asked the Behgious, what deed bad 
he done that he should be bom again in an illus- 
trioue family and attain to the rank of Arhat ? ” 

The Stha Vila replied: ” InthedaysofE&fyapa,^ 
the perfect Biidd£a, was a oertain Praddna-Ruohi 
who entered the religious life. Thanks to him, 
generous donors bestowed their liberality on 
giving food to the Assembly, providing it with 
savoury drinks prepared from meat, or inviting 
it to -^eir houses. Thanks to him, the StHpas 
were covered with canopies, and in their honour 
flags, standards, perfumes, and flowers were 
o^ed and concerts were p^ormed. In reward 
for these actions was he bom into a family of 
high rank. At length, after having fulflUed the 
duties of a religious life for ten thousand years, 
he gave expression to a virtuous desire, by reason 
of which he attained to the dignity of Arhat '* 

1 Awordifig t« Tibetan traditiM, dS;fapa compiled the 
third greet eoIleotiOD o! Buddhtet booke, the Ahkidfiorma 
(B. Bomouf. BudcKtoM Indim, p. 9S). EAiTepe lived is 
the deje whee the esdeteaee of eieeiuree wee iweoC^ thoo' 
eead Teen. Bedewed with knowledge, be dinoted mes 
like e Toang bull; he wee preceptor oi toee end gods, e 
Blessed Buddh*. He witbdr^ to Beneies end then tMk 
Up hie abode {Wd.. p. S44). 


VI 

THE DEATH OF KING A80KA, OB, THE 
GIFT OP A HANDFUL OF EABTK^ 

“ VT7 HO utliftt devoted of the LawofEbagavat 
VV -ffho iiath given most alms 1 ” inquired 
King Aioka of the Beligious. 

“It ia An&tha-piiiu^ka, the steward of thy 
houBehoId>’* answered the Religious. 

“ What is the sum of the al^ which he hath 
given 1asked the King. 

“ One hundred kotia.*' 

This reply caused A^oka to reflect: “ ho \** 
he said to i^mself, “ a steward of my household 
hath given one hundred kdtis to the Law of 
Bhagavat iThen he said aloud: “And I 
also, I will give one hundred kdtis.’* 

As we have seen, he had estabUshed eighty- 
four thousand edicts of the Law. He gave two 
thousand suvarpas to each place where the edicts 
were set up, and he did as much for the birth- 
plaoe of S&ya-muni, for the place where he had 

I B7 tiis SMODd titto tbU Idgsod ii known. 
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become a Boddha, for the place vhete he had 
made the wheel' to turn, and for the place where 
he had entered into complete Nir7&^a. He 
received the Religioue during the five months of 
the Varsha, and on this occasion he gave four 
hundred thousand suvarnas. He supported 
three hundred thousand Eeligious—that is, one 
hundred thousand Aihats and two hundred 
thousand disciples and oidinaiy virtuous persons. 
He dedicated to the Assembly of the Aryas the 
lands of his women, the multitude of his ministers, 
KuQ&la himself, reserving his treasure, however; 
and all these possessions he reserved for four 
hundred thousand suvarnas. In this manner he 
gave ninety-six thousand k6tis to the Law of 
Bhagavat. Then he fell into a decline. “ Soon 
shall 1 oease io be, '* he said. And this idea threw 
him into despair. 

B&dhagapta ' was the King’s minister. He it 
was with whom (in one of his previous existences) 
he bad given to S&^a a handful of earth.* Be- 

* Om of the MTen toea^uiM poecewed by Btoya. 
Bini.l Ifi eppeered to bint wben b»*b^ purified 

■ad goae lato the upper etorp of his psdt^ to keep the 
•ecred day. It wae drat the wheel of eonqoset, roUmg on 
to the very ertremities of the world, causiag ic^t^ to submit 
to the Eifig of kings; then the wheel of troth, eet rolling in 
the Snt dieooiuM of the Buddha end aever to be turned 
beck Deride, leetores oa the Ori^ o*id Oto*sA of 

Bibhert Leotixrae, 1681, pp. 131, I3S, ISB}. 

I 6ee onto, * Childhood end Tenth of Aioke.* d. SS. 

* Bee ante, p. 66. 
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holding the despair of the Ejng, Radhagnpta 
prostrated himself before him, and said, with 
hands oUeped as a tohen of respect: “^ere* 
fore, my Lord, do tears bathe that countenanoe 
which thy powerful enemies dare not regard 
and from which hundreds of lotus-eyed women 
cannot turn away ? 

Bddhagupta, ’ ’ answered the King, ‘' I weep not 
for the loss of my treasures, nor for the lose of 
my royal rank, nor for the sorrow of departing 
from the world; I weep beoauee I am about to 
be parted from the Aryae. 

*'No more shall X behold the Aesembly in 
which reside all virtues, which is venerated alike 
by gods and by men ; no more shall I honour it 
with ofierings of food and refreshing drinks r 
this thought it is that canseth my teare to flow. 

“Then, Badhagupta, my deeire was to give 
one hundred kotis for the Law of Bhagavat; 
this desire have 1 not fuMlled.’' 

Having thus spoken, A^oka said to himself : 
“ I will collect four more kotis in order to com¬ 
plete my alms.’* And straightway he began to 
send gold and silver to the hermitage of Eukkuta- 
ir&ma.*’ 

In those days the heir-presQmptive was Sam- 
pad!, the son of Ktnilla. The ministers said unto 
1^: “ Prince, King Adoka hath not long to 
live, and lo I he sendeth all his treasures to 
Kokkuta-irima. Now, other sovereigns possess 
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great wealtli, therefore we onght not to let the 
King ruin himeell/’ 

Therefore the yoong prince forbade the treasurer 
to give money to the King. 

It was the ougtom to give the King to eat in 
golden veesels. Having eaten, Aioka began to 
send these vessels to KuhkntA^ima. ^liere' 
fore instead of in vessels oi gold his food was 
served to him in vessels of silver, but these like¬ 
wise the King sent to Knkkuta^azna, The 
silver vessels were then repboed by vessels of 
iron, but these also the King sent to the hermitage. 
Finally his food was brought to him in earthen 
vessels. Then, holding in his hand half an 
imalaka, A^oka aummoned his ministers and 
his subjects, and addressed them sadly, saying: 
" Who now is King of this country 1 ” 

The ministers, rising from their seats, with 
hands clasped as a token of reverence, approached 
A4oka and said: It is thou, my Lord, thou who 
art King of this country.’* 

But Adoka, his eyes dim with a mist of 
tears, spake unto his ministers and said : 

'Wherefore out of kindness say ye nnto me 
that which is not true? I have fallen from 
royalty; there remaineth unto me nought of which 
I may dispose as Sovereign save the half of this 
fruit. 

“ Shame on so poor a power, which is like unto 
the movement of waters in a swollen river, since 
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despite my empire over mankind I am po^rerlees 
to cecape from misery. 

But who may flatter himself that he can bring 
to nought the words of Bhagayat: * All happiness 
endeth in misfortune ’ ? ^ sooth he sp^^e not 
deceitful words, Gautama who Iteth nerei. 

“After uniting the whole earth heoeath his 
sway, after suppressing war and disorder, and 
destroying the host of his enemies, who were 
puffed up with pride, after consoling the poor and 
wretohed, King Aioka, hath fallen from glory, and 
now he passed his days in misery. As, when 
it is ont from the plant, the flower or the leaf 
fadeth. so withereth away Sing Aioka.’’ 

Then the King, oalJicg to a man who was in 
his presence, spoke unto him and said: “ Friend, 
though I be fallen from power, because of my 
former merits execute this my last command. 
Take this half imalaka which is mine, go thou to 
the hermitage of Kukkuta-arama and present it to 
the Assembly. Then, prostrating thyself in my 
name at the feet of the Assembly, speak unto it 
thus and say: ‘ Behold to what ia now reduced the 
wealth of the sovereign monarch of Jambudvtpa: 

is his last alms; eat fruit in such a 
manner that it may be distributed amons the 
whole Assembly on which it is bestowed. ’’ 

And the King opened his mouth and spake 
these words: 

“ Behold, to>day do 1 ofier my last alms; my 
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foyalt 5 and my power have departed from me; 
deprived of health, of phyaiciaDs, and of medioine, 

I have no helper save the Aasembly of the Aryas. 

“ Bet, therefore, this fmit in such a maimer 
that my last alms may be distributed among the 
whole Assembly, for such is the wish of him who 
offers it.*’ 

’*lt shall be done as thou desirest," said the 
man. And, taking the half Smalaka he went to 
the hermitage of Kukkuta-&r&ma. There, ad¬ 
vancing to the place of honour, with hands 
clasped reverently, he offered the frtdt to the 
Assembly, ntiering these words : “He who once 
commanded the earth united beneath his sway, 
and like unto the sun was the light of the world, 
having attained unto hie zenith, beheld hia 
prosperity stand still; bis works betrayed him ; 
and now, like imto the sun at the decbne of day, 
is he fallen from power, ” 

Bowing his head reverently before the 
Assembly, he offered unto it the half Smalaka, 
the visible sign of fortune*s instabiUty. 

Then the Elder of the Assembly opened hie 
mouth and spake thus to the Religious ; 

“ To-day, 0 venerable persons, is it given unto 
you to Buffer sorrow; and wherefore ? Because ' 
Bhagavat hath said : ‘ Por another’s sorrow is it 
meet that man should be afflicted.* And what 
man having a heart shall not be afflicted to-day ? 

“ Aioka, the hero of the Mauryas, that monarch 
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vho is a model of generosity, after being the 
onlysoTereign of Jambudvipa, to-day posaeaeeth 
nou^t eaye the half of an imalaka I 

*'Now, deprived of power by hie enbjeete, he 
giveth this half fruit, revealing thus bis thoughts 
to the common folk who are puffed up with the 
pride of life and of pleasure.” 

Thereafter was the fruit pealed, and being 

S ounded to a pnip it was distributii to the 
ssembly, 

Meanwhile King A^oka said unto E&dhagupta : 
” Tell me, beloved, who is now the Sovereim of 
the land«” * 

Then R&dhagupta, casting himself at A^ka*8 
feet, with hands clasped as a token of respect, 
said ; “ My Lord, ihou art the Sovereim of the 
land.” 

At these words, A^ka, tislDg slightly and 
extending his clasped hands reverently in the 
direction of the Araemhly, said: To-day give 
I unto the Assembly of the disciples of Bhagavat 
the whole of this vast land down to the seashore, 
with the exception of my treasure.” And he 
uttered these words: 

” This land girt around by the ocean, as in a 
doe mantle of sapphire hue, this land enriched 
by mines of precious stones, this land which 
nourisheth all creatures and whioh beareth 
Mount Mandara, give I unto the Assembly ; may 
1 reap the fruit of this action I 
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As my reward for thie good work I desire not 
to possess the palace of India, nor the world of 
Brahmi; still less do I desire the happiness of 
royalty, for it passeth away as rapidly as flowing 
water. 

** For the perfect faith in which 1 bestow this 
gif t the reward I desire is to rule myself with a 
power worthy to be respected and hononxed by 
the Aiyas ; suoh a treasure can never change/’ 
Having recorded this gift in writing, the King 
gave the deed to his ministers to be sealed with 
the royal seal. t 

No sooner had he made this donation to the 
Assembly than he snbmitted to the law of time. 


ttuud Wttm> 4 Id., itndom and 
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